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MY LIFE AND I. 


BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


My life and I sat side by side; 
The yellow lamplight streaming fell 
Upon her form; my soul she plied 
With all the pangs of hell. 


Thy hopes,”’ I cried,—‘‘ thy promised good,— 
Where are the joys that should be mine ? 
Where is Ambition’s mount that stood 
Cloud-reaching and divine ? 


Why didst thou ever come at all 
To fret me with the silent care; 
To taunt me with my prison’s wall 

And goad me with despair ?”’ 


My life vouchsafed me ne’er a word, 
Her veil my longing looks denied; 

Alone my beating heart I heard 
Against my beating side. 


** Come share with me the sun-baked crust 
Of poverty, and mount my throne,— 
Ambition’s mole-hill made of dust; 
I would not rule alone, 


‘* Wilt thou not speak nor taste the = 
Which thy deceiving hand hath filied, 
Nor with the spirit deign to su 
Which thy sweet lie hath killed ?”’ 


Methought her cheek began to pale, 
Her lips to lose their wonted dyes, 

And yet I dared not lift the veil 
That hid them from mine eyes, 


Unmoved and silent as the grave, 

Nor word nor sign nor look gives she, 
Nor part of all my soul may crave 

Will ever come to me. 


Oh, she might be some sullen fate, 
Some sibyl in her mountain cell; 
Like one who weaves the web of hate 

Beside the glare of hell. 


Still on the tangled blood-red skein 
Her nimble hand the needle plies; 

I watch the flying thread in vain 
With tear-beclouded eyes. 


Swift as my thoughts her needle glides, 
Strange figures on the fabric glow; 
She with her shadow darkly hides 
All that I seek to know. 


But well I know the crimson thread 
On which she plies her cruel art 

With ceaseless fingers, is made red 
With color from my heart. - 


She came to me I know not whence, 
She still keeps closely by my side, 

I know not when she will go hence, 
Nor where she will abide. 


Ihave no power to bid her stay; 
I dare not love her if I would; 
I may not bid her go away, 
Nor lose her if I could. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is high time our public men called loudly for 
American ideas in the higher education of our young 
men.— Hartford Post. 


Brautiry Tae ScHooL-RooM.—Man’s surroundings 
have much todo in forming his character. Pictures 
and works of art are great educators of the race.—G. 
Dallas Lynd. 

— It is, of all things, not essential that a schoolboy 
or girl shall know the various marks by which to dis- 
tinguish thea in fat, far, fall, or flame, and over which 
golden time is to be wasted.—Phi. hia Pub- 
sure hiladelp 


Vors.—It is very important that every woman who can 
do so shall vote this year, as this helps greatly to break 
down opposition to full suffrage. Mothers especially 
should use their power to oversee the education of their 


children. Friends everywhere will please take pains 
to get every woman out who can go.— Woman’s Journal. 


A Qurstion. — “ All teaching aims at putting the 
pupil in possession of ideas which he had not previously 
possessed,” a writer remarks in the Indiana School 
Journal. This is a proposition which needs discussion. 


It might well be asked if the true aim of teaching was 
not rather the quickening of the pupil’s mind ? — 
Current. 


CuaracteR Trainine,— If we were to point out 
the remediable defects most common in our schools, one 
of the first would be the neglect of the development of 
character among the children; the disposition to look 
on teaching merely as an intellectual operation, a ma- 
chinery by which the greatest amount of mental train- 
ing and knowledge could be instilled in the least time. 
—The Student. 


Tae Great Mapison Mretina. — The gathering 
was one long to be remembered. Teachers and work- 
ers from every portion of this great country have stood 
face to face, touched elbow to elbow, as they formed 
along the lines of mutual interest and codperative ef- 
fort. The inspiration given and received cannot be 
overestimated in its value. Henceforth no one present 
can go about his work without a consciousness of being 
surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses, who will 
look for better work, more intelligent and discrimina- 
tive application than was possible before, and of being 
supported by an army of earnest, able, high-minded 
men and women, engaged in the same calling.— Wis. 
Jour. of Education. 


SuperFiciaLity.— The easy sneers of the critics 
against “ superficiality ” have made many well-informed 
persons mistrustful of their powers. But, in this age, 
everybody is superficial in some directions. Nobody 
“knows it all.” Agassiz used to learn from the fisher- 
men. Whether “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing” or not depends a good deal on the knowledge 
learned, but more yet on the person who possesses it. 
A little learning of wickedness is dangerous. A little 
learning of science, literature, or art has proved dan- 
gerous to many who had not wit enough to keep them 
from pretending to have much. In the sense in which 
Pope used it, the caution “drink deep,” or taste not, 
is doubtless wise; but it is manifestly a mistake to 


apply it generally in a world where we stop for so short 
a time, and where there are so many things which one 
needs to know something about.—Christian Register. 


Hasirs In Parmary Epvucarion. — Our aim is to 
substitute habits, more or less irksome, for natural tend- 
encies; to this end an apprenticeship is necessary. 
We have to indicate what things are exacted by com- 
mon sense, by society, and even by personal interests. 
Let us circumscribe each task, and beware of attempt- 
ing too much at one time. We must interest ourselves 
in the individual work of every child; pointing out to 
each the particular good habit that it is desirable for 
him to acquire; assisting his resolutions, encouraging 
his efforts, never blaming failure where a genuine ef- 
fort has been made, receiving confidences with kind- 
ness, and attaching the highest value to their sincerity. 
Children are sincere as soon as they find their teacher 


disposed to sympathize with their weakness and inex- 
perience, and to take more account of honest, good 1n- 
tentions than of actual faults. — C. G., in Journal des 


Institutions. 

A Nee@ative Power:—Much of the success of the 
kindergarten is negative, and consists in preventing 
harm. Its positive success is so simple that it can- 
not be expected to attract more notice than, for in- 


stance, fresh air, pure water, or the merit of a phy- 
sician by whose efforts a family is kept in good health. 
Thoughtful parents are sufficiently aware how detri- 
mentally premature schooling acts upon the sound de- 
velopment of the body and mind, how it destroys all the 
freshness and pleasure of learning, and how only too fre- 
quently it burdens a whole life with the most mischiev- 
ous consequences. The healthier a child is, the more 
its life manifests itself in untiring activity. Play is 
the child’s natural, earnest work; in play it develops 
best and most naturally all the powers of body and 
mind. A playing child is wholly a child,—a complete 
child; and inasmuch as it fiods its highest happiness 
and purest joy in the full gratification of the inner and 
outer demands of its nature, the demons of ill-humor 


and bad habits cannot harm it. “Let no one think,” 
says Goethe, “that he can overcome the first impres- 
sions of his life.” And, in sooth, they are controllin 
for all subsequent periods. A joyful, happy childh 

is like sunshine to the whole life, and is of the greatest 
importance for the complete development of the child. 
—Prof. John Krauss. 


DEFINITE PURPOSES IN TEACHING. — (1) 


BY E, E, BROWN, ILLINOIS. 


We cannot gain the highest success in our teaching if 
the only end we have in view is the end of the book or 
the end of the term. I remember trying, when a small 
boy, to make a large paddle-wheel. I succeeded in fasten- 
ing together a sufficient number of floats, but I had built 
it without any inside framework, and when I set it up 
on the ground, it sank hopelessly into a heap of kin- 
dling-wood. We shall have a similar experience if we 
give our pupils the conventional items of instruction, 
without a firm purpose binding them all into one or- 
ganic and efficient whole. Even the best of teachers 
can hardly fail to convey some instruction which, in- 
stead of adding strength to the pupil’s mind, will strain 
the strength of the frame for a time, and finally be 
shaken off in the collision with practical life. 

Here, then, the question of economy presents itself, 
— economy of time and attention and labor. The va- 
rious factions of the critics of our schools are demand 
ing imperatively that this and that study be added to 
our course of instruction. It is insisted that music, 
German, sewing, the driving of nails, commercial law, 
the natural sciences, English literature, current history, 
ethics, civil government, and cookery must receive rec- 
ognition in one way or another as companions of the 
six or seven studies that now compose the curriculum 
of a common school, and there’s more to follow. Our 
ideas are expanding. As we come to estimate more 
justly the value of accomplishments which have been 
disregarded, we find it difficult to distinguish between 
necessary training and that which is merely desirable. 
The principle of economy, then, calls for a careful selec- 
tion of those elements which compose a true public- 
school education, and a rigid adherence to the purpose 
thus formed. The conception of the nature of the case 
must be clear enough to control judiciously and surely 
the training of the child; to subordinate each part of 
his education to the finishing of a noble manhood, which 
is the final object of our effort, and to assign each part 
to the place in which it will contribute most efficiently 
toward the attainment of that result. 

The problem is a difficult one in many ways. One 
general principle is evident. Non-essentials must be 
strictly omitted, and essentials must be skillfully com- 
bined. At the same time, so highly important is the 
individuality of the pupil that a repressive rigidity 
must be avoided. We must give up the debatable 
ground between the essentials and non essentials, if not 
a larger part of the field, to the development of inde- 


pendent personality. 
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But the classification of educational materials into 
essentials and non-essentials is a task which calls for 
the broadest and clearest comprehension of needs, rela- 
tions, means, and ends. It may be doubted if it be 
possible to agree upon any adjustment, however gen- 
eral and free from detail, that can be accepted by com- 
mon consent among educators as the correct basis for 
public-school work. 

In this condition of things it becomes necessary for 
every teacher, who is responsible for the working of a 
whole school, to fix clearly in his own mind the purpose 
of his school-work. He must, then, compel all the con- 
ditions and all the expenditures of effort to contribute 
toward the accomplishment of that purpose in the high- 
est degree of which they can be made capable. 

It may be objected, that even with the caution relat- 
ing to the fostering of individual character, which has 
been noted above, this statement of the case makes the 
work of the school-room more than ever liable to the 
complaint, that it crushes the spiritin a cast-iron mould. 
The criticism on the fixed and spiritless character of 
much of our teaching is a good one, and needs to be 
urged vigorously; but there is an opposite extreme. 
Just so surely as “law is the guardian of liberty” in 
human society, the individual freedom secured in edu- 
cation by casting out every definite principle and re- 
quirement is a freedom so incapable of responding to 
the directing control of the reins as to fail of perform- 
ing any appointed task. To return to our former figure, 
—without a staunch frame our structure will be not 
only too weak to stand the strain, but also unfit to re- 
ceive any embellishment except in feeble and quivering 
outlines. 

So much for the need of a definite purpose to drive 
forward and direct our school-work to the attainment 
of its proper result, and for the conditions which must 
in part control us in fixing that purpose. Now, inas- 
much as the bulk of our school-work is made up of sev- 
eral distinct branches of study, it is necessary that we 
determine what is to be the central line of thought in 
each of those branches, and in teaching the subject as- 
sign its thousand and one details to their proper places 
as related to the main purpose. A teacher who has no 
grasp on his subject, except in its details, teaches it 
simply as a series of disconnected facts. One division 
of the subject follows another, as do the articles in 
a newspaper, with less coherence than the Arabian 
Nights’ tale. The orderis immaterial. The last section 
of the book is taken up in the same fashion as the first ; 
it is mastered, it may be, as well as it is possible to 
master any division when considering it apart from its 
relations; but the completion of it only adds one more 
block to the row of blocks that the pupil has been set- 
ting up one after another. Such a process may be 
found going on in our public schools without any very 
long or difficult search. It brings the pupil to the 
completion of his work in any particular study with no 
broader comprehension than he had at the beginning, 
except as his own instincts may in some measure free 
him from the restraint of his teacher’s method, and or- 
ganize for him these scattered fragments of a science 
in accordance with their evident relationships. Unless 
the independent thought of the pupil does thus com- 
bine the material acquired, the result of such teaching 
as I have described will be no more the mastery of a 
science than two or three flails strung together are a 
sportsmen’s fishpole. 

Now, there is a teaching of a much higher grade 
than this, which is being used most successfully in 
imparting a thorough understanding of the various 
branches of learning. It considers the divisions of a 
subject as parts of an organic whole, and secures their 
recognition as such by those pursuing the study. It 
frequently rises to the higher conception of the relation 
of one branch of knowledge to another, and so imparts 
@ consistency and firmness to a whole curriculum. But 
I believe we may reasonably demand that still another 
element be added to the plan before we are bound to 
recognize it as the true guide to the most efficient in- 
struction. It is agreed that the general purpose in the 
pursuit of the various studies in school is not so much 
the acquirement of the knowledge as the discipline of 
the pupil’s power. 

It is said, in the next place, that we teach a variety 


of studies because different kinds of discipline must be 
imparted to several dissimilar faculties. (Our real rea- 
son for teaching these branches is that it is the fashion, 
but that doesn’t vitiate the theory framed to account 
for the fashion.) Now, if this is true, we teach geog- 
raphy because it has some disciplinary value not found 
in arithmetic, and so on through the list. How often 
does it occur to us to distinguish between the kinds of 
discipline afforded by the different branches, and make 
each serve its distinct use, not only in the furnishing 
of the pupil with knowledge, but as well in the trans- 
formation of him into a well-developed man ? 

So the additional element that would seem necessary 
to the perfecting of our plan of instruction is the recog- 
nition of the relation of the studies to the pupil’s own 
mind. That mind is to be developed, changed, under 
our direction. It is our duty to see that our principal 
instruments, studies, are adapted to the bringing about 
of the exact change needed, and to make sure that, as 
each branch pursued leaves the pupil different from 
what he was when he began its pursuit, it produces its 
effect in accordance with a well-considered purpose. 


The general characterization of one study as directed 
toward the imagination, another as developing the rea 
soning faculty, and so on, is too broad for our purpose. 
The general needs of a school must be learned by a 
careful study of the school in the concrete; and such a 
study will show them to be very complex. If we go a 
step farther, as a rational system requires us to do, we 
shall find the peculiarities of individuals increasing to 
a remarkable degree the complexity of the conditions 
upon which we must work. There is necessarily a 
limit to our application of the means at our disposal to 
these infinitely varied conditions. But it is surely our 
duty to see that all the prominent outlines of those 
characters which we are helping to shape be drawn with 
a firm touch in conformity with a symmetrical ideal. 
The minute filling in we must leave to nature ; so, too, 
after we have guided the sketching of the outlines, nat- 
ure must make the delicate correction of those less ob- 
vious lines which have been awkwardly or wrongly 
drawn under influences outside of the school-room. If 
we succeed in giving the proper impulse and direction 
to all the more important traits of mind and disposition, 
we may safely trust to nature to extend the work to 
the whole character, completing what we, with our ef- 
forts dissipated in the attempt to influence a large 
number of pupils at once, can only begin. So a part of 
our problem must be to determine what elements of the 
pupil’s character especially demand our attention ; to 
what extent we must carry the work upon them to in- 
sure a symmetrical growth of the whole being; and 
how we can make the means at our disposal do that 
work, 

This, I am sure, is not simply a formulated statement 
of what the general rank and file of teachers are actually, 
though unconsciously, doing to-day. Something ap- 
proximating it is probably done in most schools, but 
too often the traits to receive careful attention are those 
that, in one way and another, are forced into recogni- 
tion. Where this is true, others less obvious, but 
equally important, must be neglected. 


METHOD IN THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


BY C. M. SISSON, KANSAS, 


My attention has but recently been called to an arti- 
cle in Tue Journat for July 17, entitled “Methods 
in English Literature.” It is not for the purpose of 
attempting to controvert any statement made in that 
article that I have been induced to write. Since the 
true function of literature in the development of the 
intellectual and moral faculties of man is being more 
fully recognized, it is of great importance that the stu- 
dent should pursue a course of study that is natural, 
and from which, at the same time, the most satisfactory 
results may be obtained. In this, as in everything per- 
taining to education, it is far easier to criticise and to 
discover errors in prevailing systems than to devise 
plans which shall escape similar criticism, or not em- 
brace features equally objectionable. Yet here is where 
the practical work of reformation must be done. The 
objection to present methods, as mentioned by Mr. 


Lemmon, and as followed by most of our schools and 
colleges, are so obvious and so well presented by him 
that a recapitulation here would be superfluous. 

To everyone acquainted with the extent and province 
of English Literature it is evident that a year’s work 
as prescribed in the curricula of most colleges must re- 
sult in but a limited and superficial knowledge of the 
entire subject, if not in aversion to the very study 
itself. The most that can possibly be accomplished is 
to become acquainted with some of the leading authors, 
and to acquire such a taste for healthy literature that 
the study of it may afterward be continued with pleas. 
ure and profit. 

It is my purpose in this article to present to your 
many readers, for their consideration and criticism (for 
it is not thought to be beyond criticism), a three years’ 
course which I know to have been tested with eminent 
success, and which has been especially gratifying in 
results, both to students and instructors. And further, 
it is believed to be in complete harmony and apace with 
the “ experimental” in science, and the “natural” in 
language. It possesses advantages which commend it 
particularly to our smaller colleges and normal schools. 
The school year of forty-eight weeks is divided into five 
terms, four of ten weeks each, and one of eight. 


During the first term the study of Longfellow’s poems 
is pursued. The advisability of beginning with this 
author is apparent, from the fact that the nature of his 
works is such as at once to incite an interest which in- 
variably increases with each succeeding reading. Be- 
sides, as the productions of an author are more easily 
comprehended by an acquaintance with his life and 
times, the study of Longfellow furnishes better facili- 
ties for possessing the requisite knowledge on these 
points. This study may profitably be extended through 
the following ten weeks. The plan of conducting these 
readings will be noticed hereafter. Emerson’s essays 
are next taken up in the same manner, and continued 
for two terms. During the year two terms’ work in 
rhetoric is given, in the first of which the works of 
Whittier are considered ; in the last the time is devoted 
to the study of Swinton’s English Literature. 


The second year’s work consists of the following au- 
thors: Lowell, Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson. 
The work of the third year is devoted to Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Addison, Emerson, and Schiller. This list of 
authors is selected from those who are standard; and 
while it does not embrace everything from ‘ Caedmon 
to Swinburne,” it seems sufficient to give a comprehen- 
sive view of some of the leading features of English 
Literature. 

But in literature, as in other departments of educa- 
tion, it depends not so much upon what is studied as 
upon how it is studied, so long as the proper pro- 
gression of studies is observed, and the symmetrical de- 
velopment of the various faculties of the mind is kept 
in view. The power to give, with critical exactness, 
the places and dates of the births of a few prominent 
writers can no more be regarded as proof of the possess- 
ion of a knowledge of literature, than being competent 
te recite the dates of a few principal battles can be con- 
sidered sufficient to prove the possession of historical 
knowledge. Nor does an attempt to criticise Emerson 
or Milton furnish evidence of literary ability, but in the 
average student rather proves the want of it. The ad- 
vanced and obviously correct idea of a method in recita- 
tion is that the work should be done by the student 
under proper guidance. This object is attained here by 
permitting some member of the class to read a stanza or 
paragraph, and then, by an interchange of opinion be- 
tween the various members of the claes, determining, 2s 
nearly as possible, the meaning of the author. If crit- 
icism is indulged in, it should refer not so much to the 
literary style and merit of the production, as to the cor- 
rectness and application of the thought. It is surpris- 
ing how interesting these discussions become, and how 
various are the thoughts deduced when this process is 
followed. The knowledge acquired by this method is 
of secondary importance, while the most happy and 
valuable results are the interest and genuine relish 
awakened ; and this, together with the power to study 
and think intelligently, must ever be the true tests of 
success. It will be observed that text-books are almost 


entirely discarded, and the student is brought indirectly 
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in contact with he author, through the medium of his 
works. I find, however, that an interest is more easily 
aroused by beginning with some popular poet than by 
first attempting the study of fiction. I have yet to 
find a student who would leave Longfellow for the most 
captivating novel, if the reading is conducted in the 
manner described. 

I have not endeavored to include all that might prof- 
itably be said upon this subject, but have thought to 
give @ general idea of a method the practical workings 
of which I have closely observed for the past two years, 
and the beneficent results of which have been recognized 
by all who have become acquainted with it. I trust 
that all who have not seen this or a similar plan tested 
will endeavor to have it tried, or to give to the public 
something which may be considered an improvement 
upon the altogether too superficial and unsatisfactory 
methods of to-day. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


BY G, STANLEY HALL, PH.D, 


So much is now known of the educational theories of 
classical antiquity, of the social customs that centered 
about children, and of their legal status, that it seems 
strange at first that laborious monographic collection 
and interpretation of direct and incidental sources has 
told us so very little of their daily life at home and on 
the street, their games, quarrels, friendships, and points 
of view, etc. The minute record of a schoolboy’s life 
in ancient Greece or Rome, even for a single day, as it 


could be made by modern methods, would be of the]. 


greatest value and interest to us. There are, likewise, 
many sources of information respecting the organization 
of schools and universities during the middle ages; but 
of student life, comparatively little is known. Impor- 
tant as studies and curricula are, it is not too much to 
say that life, out of school or class-room, is far more im- 
portant to the average child or collegian. 

There is a great and very significant difference in 
the value of instruction imparted in the different edu- 
cational institutions of our own day and land, but the 
difference in the non-examinable elements of student 
or pupil traditions, ideals and views of life, honor, duty, 
associations, centres of interest, sports, personal habits, 
home influences, location and natural environment, etc., 
is more significant for the vast majority of pupils. In 
fact, every great educational reform has been the direct 
result of closer personal acquaintance with children and 
youth, deeper insight into their needs and modes of 
thought and feeling. The great teachers lived with 
their pupils and loved and studied them. Froebel rec- 
ommended that when a child was born each parent 
should open a “life-book,” in which should be recorded 
the stages of its physical and mental growth, good and 
bad influences and qualities, all striking incidents, and 
experiences and peculiarities, and their own endeavors 
and motives in rearing the child. This book should be 
kept without the child’s knowledge, to be given him at 
maturity as a guide to aid his choice of profession or 
calling, physical regimen, etc. 

Whatever may be thought of such a record, it may 
be said with confidence that the ever-fluctuating line 
between the old and the new in education now lies be- 
tween those who adhere to a fixed and definable method, 
or the logical order of ideas, on the one hand, and those 
who subordinate this to the more pedagogic law of 
growth or adaptation to the need and capacities of the 
pupils, Rudiments are never, save in the exact sci- 
ences at least,—and rarely there,—first principles. The 
former look at the inculcation of subject-matter com- 
monly of a fixed amount as the end, and a fixed method, 
normal or logical, as the order; while the latter class of 
teachers, who have asked themselves what was the edu- 
cational value of their specialty, what they were teach- 
ing it for, or whether the order which its items had 
assumed in the adult scientific mind was, after all, the 
best to observe in instruction, look solely at the child, 
aud use everything only as a means for developing its 
Capacities, 

The sympathy and tact of the few born-teachers may 
be trusted to make this adaptation, but there has never 
been @ period in education where a fresh and searching 


look into the real nature of children was so needed as 
now, and nowhere more than in our own country. In 
this study anthropology, psychology, and literature have 
a common interest with education. If children asso- 
ciate mainly with adults, and are passed from lap to lap 
and from mouth to mouth, they become artificial in 
mind, and feeble and excitable in body. A child’s play 
is never natural when it is conscious of older eyes. As 
children grow more, and as the maternal instinct is left 
to express itself in juvenile books, or in the child’s col- 
umns of the weekly journals, it is very easy to distin- 
guish the artificial, goodly, self-conscious child, act, 
speech, sentiment, or story from the healthy product of 
nature. The study of child-life has, moreover, already 
produced a score of valuable pamphlets, mostly by for- 
eign scientific men, containing records of their observa- 
tions on their own infants. The same individual and 
objective method of study is already in use in the study 
of idiots, the blind and deaf, criminals, and the insane. 
Applied to animals it has, in the last ten years, taught 
us more of the instincts of beavers, spiders, bees, ants, 
birds, etc., than all that was known before. In the 
study of the senses, heredity, the time of mental proc- 
esses, certain idiosyncracies of normal adult men, the 
same method has been one of the most fruitful of all 
branches of research. 

The systematic study of the intelligence and charac- 
ter of children within school ages has lately begun, and 
is making most hopeful, and, indeed, unsuspected prog- 
ress, 


ON THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION.* 


BY JAMES SULLY. 


Once upon a time, a colony of bees were about to settle in a 
hive. And the veterans who constituted the leaders of the 
band assembled in council, in order to draw up the Constitu- 
tion of the hive. And they decreed that only the strong and 
robust bees, who were good at building cells, should be ad- 
mitted to the community. Accordingly they left the weak- 
lings outside to shift for themselves. So long as the bees had 
to construct their cells they did well enough; but, when the 
time arrived for gathering in the honey, they found themselves 
in a strait. For it happened that the most robust bees, who 
had made the best cell-builders, were heavy of wing, and 
failed to reach the flowers, which in this region grew high. 

Meanwhile the weakly, delicate-looking bees that had been 
rejected as useless took up their abode just outside the hive, 
and could not be driven away. And, when the honey season 
came on, they proved themselves most nimble. They flew 
swiftly and reached the highest flowers without an effort. 
And so rapidly did they collect the honey that their great 
store threatened to block up and ruin the hive. So the elders 
of the colony, scratching their heads, convened another coun- 
cil, and it was now decreed that the light-winged bees should 
have cells appropriated to them like the able-bodied bees; and 
by so doing they found not only that they grew much richer, 
but that they got rid of a grave source of danger. 

I cannot vouch for the Natural History of this fable. But, 
whatever its scientific faults, it will serve my purpose. 

The interpretation of the fable has, I am sure, already sug- 
gested itself to you. The bees are the various faculties of the 
mind. The weak, disparaged members of the community are 
the Imagination. Just as the wise elders of our apiary judged 
the fragile-shaped members useless, so the human managers of 
the faculties are wont to relegate the Imagination to the cate- 
gory of things ornamental and not useful. 


THEORIES CONCERNING IMAGINATION. 


To the shrewd, practical man, Imagination is a mental su- 
perfluity, an absurd exhibition of nature’s want of thrift in the 
creation of man; or, perhaps, I should rather say, it is a highly 
inconvenient ornamental appendage, serving, like the peacock’s 
showy tail, only to retard locomotion. Imagination, he thinks, 
may be all very well for the idlers of the world who can afford 
to give themselves up to day-dreams, and take no account of 
the stern realities of things. But for those who have to act, 
and therefore to observe as closely as possible what kind of a 
world they actually find themselves in, Imagination is an en- 
cumbrance and an obstacle. 

And this practical manner of viewing Imagination is reflected 
in a good many persons’ notion of its educational value. 
There seems a meaning in talking about training the observing 
powers, the memory, and the faculty of judgment; for these 
are eminently usefal attributes in after-life. But a proposal 
to take special measures for exercising and strengthening the 
imaginative faculty would probably strike an average member 
of a School Board as a very absurd proposal. The peremptory 
demand for what is usefal, for what pays, which is so strong 
a characteristic of our age, would seem thus to condemn before- 
hand any proposal to give special consideration to this un- 


romising faculty. 
This view of the inutility of Imagination is connected with 
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acertain theory of the mind. Most “ practical views,”’ indeed, 
will be found, when closely looked into, to contain a sort of 
theory. Only the theory of the practical man is too often 
narrow, fragmentary, and one-sided. The disparagement of 
Imagination as a faculty which cannot be turned to account in 
the serious business of life, finds a theoretic support in the ab- 
stract psychology of an earlier age. According to this, the 
mind is a bundle of faculties, which have about as much real 
connection one with another as sticks bound together ina 
fagot; nay, somewhat less, for you cannot take out a stick 
from a bundle without perceptibly loosening the rest, whereas 
you could,—or, rather, nature could,— eliminate a faculty 
without in the least disarranging the others. The fagot-view 
of mind ts illustrated in the sharp demarcation of Imagination 
from Intellect. People are apt to think that Imagination lies 
altogether outside, and is perfectly detached from, the Intel- 
lect; that the latter may be in good working order when the 
former is absent; and that, when the two co-exist, the hard 
task of getting at facts and storing up knowledge is certain to 
be interfered with. 


ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE, 


Now, how has this theory come about? In order to explain 
its origin, we must glance for a moment at the psychological 
nature of Imagination. 

Imagination, as the word suggests, is the work of the mind 
in forming images or pictorial representations of things, In 
a wide sense, we exercise our imagination every time we pict- 
ure a thing which is not perceived at the moment, even though 
we are merely repicturing what we have actually seen. But, 
for our present purpose, it is better to confine the term to 
those operations in which the mind does not simply re-form 
some previous perception, but moulds or fashions a new com- 
position. Thus it may be roughly defined as the plastic or 
formative power of the mind. Now this formative power is 
undoubtedly illustrated most palpably in what we all popu- 
larly recognize as Imagination ; that is to say, the striking 
and original mental compositions of the poet, and, among 
these, those which are furthest removed from the plane of our 
everyday experience. It is writers like Milton, Shelley, Defoe, 
whom we first think of when we hear the expression, “a man 
of powerful imagination.” Hence the common theory that 
imagination is useless for practical life and for knowledge. 


But a little closer inspection will show us that this same 
formative power, which is the distinction and glory of the 
greatest poets, assumes other guises and produces other re- 
sults. It isa polymorphous faculty. Like the carbon which 
can now don the dingy garb of lampblack. and now take on 
the splendor of the diamond, the power of Imagination, which 
sometimes dazzles us with its daring flights, assumes at other 
times the homely aspect of a patient tiller of the fields of 
knowledge and of practical invention. For here, too, the 
mind has to take of the things of past experience, and to 
mould and shape them to new facts, new purposes. How 
could the human intellect ever take one step onward to an un- 
observed phenomenon of nature, or to a new application of 
mechanical skill, were there not the formative faculty at work 
busily throwing up new combinations of ideas? This less 
showy work of Imagination has naturally been a good deal 
overlooked, though now-a-days men of science are beginning to 
assert their claim to a share in the work and the rewards of 
the Imagination. 

You will see, then, from this slight analysis of the faculty, 
that Imagination takes on a very different character, accord- 
ing to its mental surroundings. The formation will vary im- 
mensely according to the nature of the force which impels the 
faculty to activity, the special interest and object of desire at 
the moment, as well as other conditions into which I need not 
now enter. The wing of Imagination now beats violently and 
irregularly with the heat of passion ; now calmly and evenly 
with a firm, regulative purpose. It bears the spirit now in aim- 
less flight far from earth’s realities, and now carries it steadily 
toward some solid resting-place on mountain-peak, whence it 
can see more of earth. Like mischievous Puck, imagination 
is the most serviceable of creatures, if she only gets the right 
master. As Miss Edgeworth says, ‘‘The homely proverb 
which has been applied to fire, may with equal truth be ap- 
plied to imagination. It is a good servant, but a bad master.’’ 
Firmly held by a strong will, and wisely guided by a clear 
judgment, it will help to conduct us to the goal of truth. 


ITS UTILITY. 


What I want more especially to bring out at this time is the 
serviceableness of the Imagination in the cause of truth, the 
valuable codperation it gives us in building up our fabric of 
knowledge. 

I may, perhaps, illustrate this intellectual or knowledge- 
giving function of the Imagination, by the following simile : 
Suppose an insect unable to fly, and endowed with such a 
rudimentary vision as enabled it to see only a few objects 
which happened to present themselves directly in front of it, 
and at a particular distance. This would roughly describe 
our intellectual condition if Imagination were wanting. The 
addition to our powers of perceiving and predicting due to Im- 
agination, would then be represented by the endowment of 
such an insect with the power of turning and adjusting its or- 
gan of vision to different distances, and the further power of 
flying upward so as to command a wide stretch of scenery. 
The anticipation of to-morrow’s events, the realization of an- 
other’s experience, the acquisition of knowledge through an- 
other’s communication, — all this involves the presence and 
the activity of Imagination. But for the faculty of shaping 
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new images, we should never get beyond the narrow limits of 
our individual experience, never be able to grasp and under- 
stand what goes on outside the confines of space and time 
within which this experience moves. All space (if we were 
able to form an idea of it at all) would be to us only so many 
mirror-like repetitions of our own tiny niche in the universe, 
—all time, only conceivable as filled with successions of our 
familiar life-incidents. 

How then, you will ask, does this Imagination which sub- 
serves the acquisition of knowledge about facts or realities, 
differ from those other forms which we are more accustomed 
to associate with the name? By two main characteristics: 
(1) The imagination which subserves knowledge is an orderly 
power, controlled by the will. It thus differs markedly from 
aimless reverie, in which, the will being passive, the images 
are not controlled and shaped by a definite purpose, but fall 
together in quite arbitrary combinations. (2) In this mode of 
imaginative activity, the will is guided by an intellectual aim, 
the desire to know, to understand, to explain. The move- 
ments of Imagination are thus in a manner circumscribed. 
The flight must not rise above the highest peaks of solid real- 
ity. But, then, how high these are! 

I have said enough, perhaps, to justify in general some edu- 
cational consideration of this faculty, even if we conceived of 
education narrowly as aiming only at the training and dis- 
ciplining the intellect. Let me now call attention toa more 
special consideration, which goes to prove the need of cultivat- 
ing this faculty in the early stages of education. 

NEED OF ITS CULTIVATION. 

Imagination is a precious faculty. In this respect it resem- 
bles Memory, to which, indeed, in spite of obvious differences, 
it is so closely related. Both Memory and Imagination, we 
are told by the best observers of the young, are active and vig- 
orous when judgment is still a puny and feeble faculty. Chil- 
dren from about the age of three seem, so far as I have noted, 
to imagine vividly both what they have seen and what they 
have not seen. A number of facts goto show this. Erhard, 
Kasper Hauser, and others, testify to the fact that children 
often fail to distinguish between their dreams and the percep- 
tions of waking life. Another familiar observation, leading 
to the same conclusion, is that children realize a narration of 
a past experience with often surprising fullness. Who has 
not, in reminding a child of some pleasant incident, wondered 
at the liveliness of his imagination ? How vividly he realizes 
the whole scene !—how he anticipates your recital, and fills up 
the gaps in your description! The same thing shows itself in 
his realization of thé new story which you narrate. How 
easily he builds up a picture out of your few hints, and how 
real is the scene to his internal vision! As Madame Necker, 
who has given an excellent account of the dawn of this faculty, 
observes : ‘‘ The pleasure which the narration of the most 
simple stories affords children is connected with the vivacity 
of the images in their mind. The pictures which we call up 
within them are, perhaps, more brilliant, and of richer color- 
ing, than the real objects would be; a recital makes them see 
a magic lantern.’”’ And this vivid realization is further at- 
tested by the circumstance that, when you come to repeat 
your story, the little hearer is apt to show a jealous concern 
for fidelity of repetition. In varying your story, you, for him, 
misrepresent a fact. 

It is the same when, independently of your guidance, the 
child pictures out something to himself. How deeply preoc- 
cupied he looks, as he recounts to himself some favorite child- 
myth. For the nonce, the outer world is as if it were not, 
The whole mind is engrossed with the internal vision which 
reveals itself to him. 

You may see the energy of this youthfal imagination in an- 
other way. Have you not often been struck by the mobility 
of a child’s imagination ? How quickly he follows the lead of 
your words as you narrate something new to him! It is as 
though the plastic formative impulse were so strovg at this 
early period that it instantly seizes on any materials which 
offer themselves in order to shape some new product. I do 
not say that the young child will catch the exact meaning of 
your words as an adult would catch it. The very energy of 
his imagination leads him to anticipate, and his lack of knowl- 
edge exposes him to many a grotesque misapprehension. 
But some shape he certainly will manage to produce. Indeed, 
I have often noticed how a child of four, in trying to follow 
something a little difficult, will, like some painters, throw off 
tentatively sketch after sketch, so to speak, till he hits on the 


true idea. 


Nowhere, perhaps, is this abundance of imaginative activity 
more strikingly illustrated than in children’s play. As more 
than one writer has observed, a large part of the value of a 
toy resides in the scope which it offers for this activity of Im- 
agination. Hence the compensation which those children en- 
joy who have not the luxuries of artistic toys lavished on 
them. It has been shrewdly observed by Jean Paul Richter 
that a heap of sand is the best plaything for children, because 
of the inexhaustible possibility of contrivance which it con- 
tains. And I fancy that a good many sensibie mothers would 
vote in favor of the sand, in spite of the obvious drawback, its 
** messiness,”’ 

I would contend, then, that children have, as a rule, active 
imaginations. They represent things vividly, and they show 
great agility in forming new combinations. As a set-off 
against these advantages, there is the disadvantage that, at 
this early stage of development, there is little volitional con- 
trol. Imagination is spontaneous, unfettered, and often ca- 
pricious enough. The young mind delights in the very prodi- 


gality of its fancies, and cares little to subordinate these to 
any definite end. Nevertheless, the child’s dependence on 
others subjects him from the first to the lead and control of 
others’ words. It is the narration, the description of the 
mother which first sets his imagination in activity, and al- 
though, as his play and his own creations show, his imagina- 
tion soon acquires the power of spontaneous movement, the 
strength of its wing and the range of its excursions are very 
much limited by its assimilation of material provided by the 
words of others. 
REASONS FOR ITS ACTIVITY. 


It is not difficult, I think, to understand, to some extent at 
least, this precocity of the imaginative faculty. To begin with, 
all mental images are drawn ultimately from impressions made 
on the mind by actual objects. And there is good reason to 
think that children’s impressions are exceptionally vivid, and 
so enduring,—I mean, of course, impressions of things which 
really interest them, and secure a close fixing of the mental 
gaze, And with this vividness of impressions there goes vivid- 
ness of reproduction. Hence the child finds it easier to image 
a thing, and takes more delight in doing so, than an adult. 
The very narrowness of his experience favors this result. He 
sees what he sees with full wondering gaze; whereas we, 
through the very multiplicity of objects of observation, and 
the want of that first lively astonishment, learn to look on 
them with comparative indifference. 

Another reason, I think, for this marked activity of Imagi- 
nation is, that to children words have not yet grown into ab- 
stract symbols. They are much more pictorial in their signifi- 
cance. Thought has not yet begun to analyze and to abstract; 
things present themselves to the young in all their concrete 
fullness. Take any common word,—the familiar example 
‘“*man’’ will do as well as another. How different the sug- 
gestions of the word man to a child of four and to an educated 
adult! In the mind of the former the sound instantly calls up 
a comparatively complete image, probably of a respectably-clad 
Englishman with the familiar accompaniments. Even in our 
own case, we may observe this tendency of words to evoke 
such concrete pictures if we only give them time. But in the 
hurry of life, and when we need only to take the slightest 
glance at the array of objects symbolized, such a word as man 
would not thus fully evoke a specific concrete variety. Our 
experience has been too diversified, our abstract studies have 
acquired too firm a hold on our minds, for us to shape a con. 
crete prototype of our symbol in this easy fashion. 

I will only refer to one other circumstance which favors the 
wide play of imagination in early life. The want of a sufficient 
body of experience, and of a fixed standard of judgmeni as to 
what is possible or probable, allows of a much wider combina- 
tion and permutation of image-elements than in the case of 
the adult. We must all have often caught ourselves indulging 
for an instant in some absurd idea; we know not how we came 
by it,—which, of course, we are instantly ashamed of, and sup- 
press. There is, I suspect, in the case of all of us, very much 
more of this suppressing or ‘‘inhibiting’’ of chance combina- 
tions of image-atoms than we are aware. The grotesque sug- 
gestion is often scarce half-formed when keen-eyed judgment 
pounces on it and strangles it. In the minds of children, owing 
to the want of this power of inhibition, such odd combinations 
are apt to develop into clear images. 


HOW IT MAY BE TRAINED. 


But perhaps you are ready to think that I have a little im- 
posed on you in entitling my paper ‘‘ The Training of Imagi- 
nation,”’ since, though I have said much about the Imagina- 
tion, I have said nothing about the training. So I must try to 
redeem my promise to some extent. But please do not expect 
me to give you a complete code of rules for this branch of edu- 
cation. Iam not sure that any such code is to be obtained; 
and, however this be, I am certain that I am not able to supply 
it. I may, however, be able to throw out one or two of those 
practical hints which are all that occur to us unpractical 
people, by way of showing how a little psychological knowledge 
may help teachers to approach the special problems of their 
profession thoughtfally. 

It is plain, I think, in the first place, that the precocity of 
Imagination, as I have tried to define and explain it, is an 
appeal to the educator. You cannot leave this faculty out of 
account in making an inventory of a child’s mind. And this 
means that you must somehow discipline and regulate it. Not 
that you have everything to do here; far from it. Nature, 
even now-a-days, when everything, even teaching itself, is 
being subjected to training, has a small field of activity reserved 
to it, and it is, perhaps, as well that she has. 

The first awakening into life of the young fancy needs no 
artificial appliances. The very genius of this early imagination 
is its spontaneity. So, what we have to do here is to humbly 
recognize the fact that our aid is not needed, and to adopt the 
attitude of laissez-faire. And, perhaps, it is not amiss to 
remind teachers just now of the danger of over-training in the 
first stages of child-history. A recent German writer has 
argued that the external interference with, and control of, 
children’s play by the Kindergarten régime should not com- 
mence at so early an age as it often does; and I think there is 
weight in this reflection. And precisely the same caution 
applies to “‘the play of imagination,” which is indeed an in- 
tegral part of ordinary play. Do not try to hamper the first 
awkward movements of children’s fancy by insisting on lead- 
ing-strings. Let them stumble and fall into the worst absurd- 
ities, they will find their legs again. The delight of these early 
movements of fancy is bound up with their freedom, It is 


only when, with perfect indifference to the effect that a child is 
producing on other minds, he is giving himself up to the 
promptings of his own individual likings and whims that the 
full vigor of his imagination manifests itself. And remember 
that all this spontaneous activity of the imagination is pre- 
paring the way for more useful exercises. It is only when a 
child has acquired facility in separating and combining the im- 
pressions of his daily life in this spontaneous play, that he can 
make much way with the work of piecing ideas together so to 
get a grasp of new facts and truths. Just as the plump little 
hand, by the daily manipulating of stones and sticks, and such 
like rubbish, in aimless play, is acquiring strength and pre- 
cision of movement for the serious work of after-life, so the 
Imagination develops into a strong and flexible organ, by what 
are apt to seem to us over-wise elders its first idle and foolish 
practices. 
PARENTAL GUIDANCE — STIMULATING STUDIES. 


But, as I have said, even the mind of a child of four is sus- 
ceptible of some guidance, and there must have been some- 
thing amiss with the parental management if by that time he 
has not learned to seek a good deal of the pleasures of imagi- 
nation from others’ words. And by this I mean not merely 
that the mother should exercise his faculty by suitable stories. 
Nothing seems to me to be more foolish, and injurious in its 
bearing on early training, than the notion that you can only 
exercise the imagination by means of fiction. Is the page of 
history so dull, and that of biography so meagre, that an in- 
telligent parent can find nothing to stimulate the imagination 
in the region of fact? Nay, more; is there nothing in the 
affiaence of animal and vegetable life which surrounds us to 
interest and excite the imagination ? The hidden movements 
of plants, the strange ways of insects and birds,—these seem 
to me to offer material enough for many a good lesson which 
specially aims at training the Imagination. And it is only 
when the faculty is thus subjected to periodic exercise by a 
presentment of new facts, to be distinctly accepted as such, 
that it learns to work harmoniously with its most valuable 
companion, sober and critical Judgment. 

But, you may say, though this attention to the claims of the 
Imagination may be well enough at this early period, surely it 
does not make any special demands on our thought in the 
later stages. Iam not so sure. Theoretically, of course, the 
fanction of the Imagination is provided for. Boys and girls 
have alike their modern literature, and boys have their classics 
as well. Will not the study of belles-letires, added to that of 
history, provide ample field for the activity of the Imagination ? 
No doubt, provided the resources here at our disposal are fully 
made use of. Butit has been said more than once, I fancy, 
that the too common way of teaching boys classics serves as 
but a meager cultivation of taste and imagination. And it is 
not possible that in these days of examinations even the 
beauties of our modern literature may be made too much a 
mere exercise of memory,—judgment, perhaps, coming in for 
a little stimulation,—and too little a cultivation of imaginative 
power? How is it, one would like to know, that many boys 
and girls leave school with so little of the capability of grasp- 
ing easily and with accuracy new facts, new situations, new 
experiences; and, as a result of this deficiency, make so little 
headway in life? Through want of judgment, many would 
say. Nodoubt; but what if jadgment should depend on the 
proximity and alacrity of imagination? Yet this is surely the 
case, The judge must have his case presented to him before 
he can decide, and imagination is one of the advocates who 
present the case. In order to judge wisely about things, more 
especially affairs of life and conduct, a man must be able to 
seize readily and accurately all the facts or circumstances 
which make up a situation. This implies good observing 
powers; but it implies more than this. It is only possible 
where the mind has acquired facility in shaping new ideas, in 
taking the residua of past experience, and out of these working 
up swiftly, and half unconsciously, conjectures and hypotheses 
to fit the new facts observed. And, though I am quite aware 
that what I say will appear paradoxical to many, I am dis- 
posed to think that a little more genuine exercise of the imagi- 
ination in realizing the characters, situations, and actions of 
the best epic and dramatic poetry would “pay” in a wide 
sense, by developing that most useful of intellectual qualities, 
insight into things. A manu who knows Shakespeare will know 
something of life. The ideal creations of the poet seem to me 
to be intended to be not simply the luxury and recreation of 
the school-room, but a picture or model of that actual world, 
fitness to cope with which it is the great business of education 
to impart, so far as it may. The boy who steeps his mind in 
these works of the imagination lias had a vision of this wor!d, 
and learnt to con and construe its ways. 


I have pleaded for the cultivation of the Imagination on 
what some of you may think a meager and inadequate ground, 
namely, that itis a faculty which aids in the attainment of 
knowledge. Of course, I might have taken other grounds. [ 
might have spoken of the rich sources of delight which the 
literature of imagination opens up, of the immense value to 
every boy and girl who goes forth to the hard battle of life, of 
possessing the power of projecting the mind now and again 
into the regions of fiction, of refreshing jaded courage by 
draught at the poetic well. And I might have gone still farther 
and urged its importance as an element in moral character. 
For I hold that badness is often due to a want of imagination, 
and that virtue can never reach a high standard where there 
is not a considerable power of imagination in the shape of 


quick insight into others’ feelings and needs. But it is always 
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well, especially, perhaps, in a paper on this faculty, to leave 
sometbing to the imagination. So, I will ask you to follow 
out these other trains of thought for yourselves. 


LILACS AND HOMESTEADS. 


Certain plants seem to be especially associated with man. 
They love to linger about his dwelling-place long after he and 
his descendants have perhaps departed. Often, when walking 
in the woods, far off from all present habitation, the writer 
has found the traces of an old house. A depression in the 
earth, half-filled with stones and mortar, is overran with dew- 
berry vines. Nature always seeks to conceal unsightly matters. 
Wild weeds and shrubbery soon take possession of all van- 
tage grounds, But besides these, there is standing near by a 
lilac-bush in fall bloom. Who can tell for how many years 
this faithful companion of man has kept his memory fragrant ? 
The little boy, perhaps, who planted it, now rests with his 
fathers; his own grandchildren may have found a home in 
California or Oregon, but here, in perennial beauty, stil) 
stands the once cherished bush. In such a place we almost 
always find, in addition, a clump of the old-fashioned tawny- 
yellow lillies. These, though they do not always bloom, love 
to hang about the fences and stone walls of old homesteads. 
They are perfectly hardy, but do not seem to spread much. 
This is also the case of the cypress-spurge, which is a sure 
record of settlement. We may find, too, the catnip and the 
motherwort, or even @ rose-tree putting forth ite fragrant 
blossoms. 

Sometimes, when we find these shrubs in flower, marking 
some ancient lintel, we gather them with a certain rising of 
the hysterica passio which we cannot restrain. It seems like 
sacrilege to thus stand within the very home of some saintly 
mother who can no longer remonstrate at the profanation. 


‘* Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 
Had she a brother ?”’ 


We are always tempted to linger and investigate when we 
come to these semi-colors in the history of a fellow-traveler. 
The antiquarian instinct is easily developed. It leads its 
devotees to poke about after pretorian camps ; it entices a 
Squier or Stephens to look up the origin of the Aztecs; ora 
Layard to unearth the marvelous ruins of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. To us it brings only the modest desire to read the story 
of our “rade forefathers.”’ Did this lilac or rose ever conceal 
the approach of the wild Indian? Did it bloom when signal 
fires on yonder heights gave news of Lexington and Cuncord ? 
Thus, on the doorstep of another, whose name even is per- 
ished like the rose-petals of long ago, we pause and speculate. 
Not with entire sadness do we view these ruins, suggestive as 
they are. The herbage which clothes them is redolent of 
home fancies, Here lived a New England family. Did they, 
as pioneers, go forth to the founding of new States ? 
Providence, R. I., 1884. W. Warman BaILey. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


—It is proposed to organize under the auspices of the 
American Social Science Assoviation, during its next annual 
session at Saratoga on September 8, an American Historical 
Association, concisting of professors, teachers, specialists, and 
others interested in the advancement of history in this country. 


— Capt. Sérensen has determined that the northern point of 
Europe is not Cape North, as usually assumed, but a promon- 
tory called Knivskjoerodde, about ten minutes of longitude 
west from Cape North, and reaching nearly a thousand metres 
in a northerly direction beyond the extremity of Cape North. 


— Experiments by Dr. Pehl, of St. apeeree go to support 

the theory that the waters of rivers are purified by the motion 

(mass or molecular) imparted to the liquid. Bringing water 

into rapid motion by means of acentrifugs! machine, the num- 

pond developing germs of bacteria was reduced by ninety per 
Dt. 


— As to the periodicity of the maximum and minimum of 
sun-spots, Prof. Young, of Princeton, discards the hypothesis 
which ascribed it to planetary influence, and deems it more 
probable that the cause is solar,— that the forces in the sun 
accumulate, and, as it were, boil over at recurring periods 
with the same irregular regularity as the spouting of a geyser. 


— At about five minutes past two, eastern fime, on Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 19, an earthquake shock was felt along the 
the eastern coaat, from North Carolina to Maine. The direc- 
tion of the motion of the wave appeared, to most who con- 
sidered it, as from north to south, or northwest to southeast. 
The motion, as magnified at the top of the highest building in 
Boston, was sufficient to roll the signal-officer off his lounge. 
In New Jersey, where the shock was most severe, the railway- 
Station at Seabright was shifted to one side, ‘shaking up the 


contents,’s 
— According to Nature, Pasteur’s experiments with the vi- 
Tus of hydrophobia are going on with unbroken success. He 


has thus far experimented on fifty-seven dogs,—nineteen of 
them mad, and thirty-eight bitten by them under uniform con- 
ditions. Ont of these thirty-eight, half had been previously 
inoculated, the other half not. The latter, without a single 
exception, died with unmistakable signs of hydrophobis, 
poereas the nineteen others are about, and as well as ever. 

hey will be watched for a year by veterinary doctors to see 
pesaali the inoculation ho! permanently or only tem- 

— Holding that the capacity of man, taken in the widest 
— incladin character po hysique, was finite, and there- 
ore measureable, Mr. Francis Galton has suggested that a lab- 
Cratory should be opened at Cambridge, England, to investi- 
| noe what he calls a new science, the ‘‘ measurement of human 
aculty.” At the Johns Hopkins University, he said, phys- 

| education and hygiene were compulsory on all students, 


aud although the physical measurements taken were not com-' 


pulsory, yet few objected, and the result was that the most 
valuable statistics were collected, and in many instances good 
advice given to the students in what way to counteract the 
effects of any abnormal development of the structure of the 
muscles. He asserted that by a long series of observations it 
’ ore so than, our system of examinations m 
the intellectual faculty. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY GEN. HENRY B. CARBINGTON, LL.D. 


III. —QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


The recent motion of Mr. Parnell in the British House of 
Commons, adverse to the annual appropriation for Queen’s 
a invite’s some attention to the character of this insti- 
tution, 

The original charter was conferred by Queen Victoria, ‘‘ by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal of Ireland,” bearing date 
at Dublin on the 13th of December, 1846, for the expressed 
purpose “‘ to afford to all classes and denominations, without 
any distinction of religious creed, whatsoever, an opportunity 
for pursuing a regular and liberal course of education.” 

Among the written obligations to be signed by every profes- 
sor, on penalty of dismissal, was this; ‘‘I do solemnly promise 
that I will faithfully and to the best of my ability engage, that 
in lecturing and examining, aud in the performance of all other 
duties connected with my chair, I will carefully abstain from 
teaching or advancing any doctrine, or making any statement 
derogatory to the truths of revealed religion, or injarious or 
disrespectful to the religious convictions of any portion of any 
class or audience;’’ and ‘‘ further, that I will not introduce or 
discuss in my place, or capacity of professor, any subject of 
controversy, political or religious, tending to produce conten- 
tion or excitement.”’ 

Stadents, under the age of twenty-one, were forbidden to 
be members of any society having political questions under 
discussion, and the entire spirit of the Charter, By-laws, and 
Regulations was of the same catholic and patriotic tenor. 

Some of the provisions are quite similar to those of early 
New England times, but thoroughly in harmony with all that 
was calculated to inspire manliness and a high standard of 
personal character. Ten offenses are designated as calling 
for expulsion. 1. Habitual neglect of attendance for Divine 
worship at such church or chapel as may be approved of by 
parent or guardian. 2. Habitual neglect of attendance on the 
religious instruction provided for the students of his church or 
denomination. 38. Immoral or dishonest practices. 4. Trea- 
sonable or seditious conduct. 5. Drunkenness. 6. Grievous 
offences against college rules or discipline. 7. Wilful and seri. 
ous injury tojthe property of the college. 

As if to more clearly define the spirit of these rules, 
it was specifically provided, that no student should be 
compelled to attend any theological lecture or religious 
instruction, other than approved by parents or guardian, 
and that no religious test should be administered to any 
person in order to entitle him to be admitted a student of 
the college, to hold office therein, or to partake of any advan- 
tage or privilege thereof.’’ As a means for the better pro- 
tection of the youth who had left the restraints of home for the 
miniature world of college-life, it was required that all board- 
ing houses for students should be licensed, and that each stu- 
dent, at his entrance into college, should produce a certificate 
from his parent or guardian specifying the boarding-house in 
which he was to reside, The parties applying for a license to 
keep a boarding-house were also required to produce a certifi- 
cate of mora)fand religious character from their clergyman or 
minister, with evidence of the suitableness of the proposed 
establishment and of its means of providing for the health and 
comfort of the students. It was even permitted to the Bishop, 
moderator, or constituted authority of any church or religious 
denomination, to establish boarding-houses for the exclusive 
use of students of such church and denomination, and residence 
at the same should be equivalent to residence with parent or 
guardian. 

Thus carefully is Queen’s College adapted to the comfort 
and education, alike of Romanists and Protestants. 

The curriculum of study is admirably complete, both for 
academic and professional courses. Absence from recitation, 
want of preparation, or misconduct during an exercise, is 
subject to fine, suspension, or expulsion; while the private use 
of papers furnished by another student to help out the lazy or 
inefficient youth, deprives the student of any honor or credit 
otherwise assured, with public disgrace on account of its use. 
Libraries are so accessible, that books may be taken out for 


home during the long vacation, upon a deposit of the value of 
the book. 

Just as Glasgow preserves the old Watts engine, and Oxford 
emblazons the original French song of ‘‘Suave Le Roi” (noticed 
in previous articles), 80 Queen’s College has interesting relics. 


and afterward at Greenwich, is carefully preserved in an 
unique observatory on the college grounds; and the transit in- 
strument and astronomical clock, so long at the observatory at 


treasures, Of the general course of instruction it is not in 


place to give details. 
The purpose of this article is simply to outline the plan, 


i. 

fourteen days, by students living within ten miles,and be taken| 4 
the 

5. 


The mural circle, 80 long in use at the Cape of Good Hope, | history. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


LIFE POSITIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—In your issue of the 31st alt. is an article by Dr, 
Mayo, in which he speaks of ‘‘ many of our most accomplished 
teachers” (“too many,” he says) laying claims to “ life po- 
sitions, with unlimited powers.” Did not Dr. Mayo, in writing 
that, throw himself considerably beyond the fact ? Teachers,— 
many of them most accomplished, too, —have asked the statutes 
to place them upon an equality with other respectable bodies 
of workers, such as policemen and laborers upon the highways; 
but I was not aware before that they had ever made the very 
ridiculous claim to “‘life positions, with unlimited powers,”’ 
Certainly the teachers of Massachusetts have never asked to 
be mounted so bigh above their fellows in other professione, 
They have asked the Legislature to give to school boards the 
privilege of determining the length of time for which they may 
elect their teachers, but that is not a claim to a “life position, 
with unlimited powers.”’ W. E. Eaton, 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AND POLITICS, 


Mr. Editor :—The remarks made by Mr. E. FM. Maccarthy 
in EDUCATION (p. 446), to the effect that education in Great 
Britain has closely followed the extension of political power, 
are strikingly correct and just. We shall soon have two mil- 
lions of new voters added to the electorate, in spite of the 
efforts of the peers to stop the tide of progress; and it will 
then be seen that considerable alterations will be made in the 
education acts. Free schools will come, and if the theological 
differences of the churches make it impossible to bring chil- 
dren together and teach them the Bible, the knot will soon be 
cut by relegating religious instruction to the home and the 
Sunday school. The problem will be a difficult one in Ireland, 
but English statesmen will have to face it. It has been fairly 
solved in England and Scotland by giving school boards the 
power to have or exclude the Bible, and very few do exclude 
it. Thus the children of parents who have different religious 
views meet together, and read the Scriptures in the board 
schools, but the children of unbelievers are not bound to be 
present while the reading is going on. This, however, does 
not please churchmen and Catholics, who are beginning to 
object to pay rates for the maintenance of Board schools. They 
say the religious instruction is not definite enough, and the 
consequence will be, that before long the radicals will object 
to parliamentary grants to Church and Catholic voluntary 
schools. And so the wrangle will go on till religion is excluded 
from our day schools, much to the regret of those who would 
like to see a system of common schools in which the pupils 
would begin the day with Bible lessons. 


Plymouth, England, 1884. W. 8. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications re to this department should be marked 
* For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) . 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 44 LETTERS. 


My 9, 41, 7, 39, 28, 19, 26, 9, 2, 40, is the author of 
Something attempted, something done, 
earned a night’s repose.” 
My 18, 42, 25, 13, 38, 23, is the author of 
“ Bo comes from ye | nation, so enter, side by side, 
The strong and faint of spirit; the meek and men of pride.”’ 
My 22, 12, 7, 38, 5, 30, 4, 38, is the author of 
“ Leave me here, and when you want me sound upon the bugle-horn.”’ 
My 43, 43, 2, 40, 3, 42, 10, 36, 1, 31, is the author of 
** I like apples in various ways: 
They’re first rate roasted before the blaze 
Of a winter fire.” 
My 14, 16, 32, 29, is the author of 
‘* When Solomon was reigning in his glory 
Unto his throne the Queen of Sheba came.” 
My 18, 41, 7, 37. 20, 6, 33, 35, is the author of 
‘The oak and cedar bend and writhe 
When roars the wind through gap and braken; 
But ’tis the tenderest reed of all 
That trembles first when earth is shaken.” 
My 35, 11, 34, 42, 29, 22, 43, is the author of 
« Follow thou in word and deeds 
Where the God within thee leads.” 
My 40, 24, 21, 23, 43, 27, 12, 42, is the author of 
‘* A simple, guileless, child-like man, 
Content to live where life began.” 
My 44, 2, 41, 8, is the author of 
** But Guilt was my grim chamberlain that lighted me to bed, 
And drew my midnight curtains round, with fingers bloody red!’’ 
My 15, 4, 38, 23, 39, 41. 15, 12, 42, 17, is the author of 
** Poor were the chief of gifts to me 
Without the chiefest,—charity.”’ 
My whole is two lines from John G. Saxe’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Boy and the Bell.” GELIA SANN. 
ACROSTIC OF BATTLES. 


A great battle of Napoleon. 
A battle of the Crimean war. 
A famous naval engagement. 
A town in Greece which defended itself six days, and on 
seventh was taken by the Persians, and razed to the ground. 
Austrians defeated by Morean. 
6. Joshua against the Canaanites. 
7. A battle of the Peninsular war. 
8. English and Scots. 
Initials and finals name two of the greatest spe sees to 


DECAPITATIONS, 


1. Behead an outer covering, and leave to corrode. 
2. Behead to expound, and leave to touch. 
8. Behead to instruct, and leave a word applied to individ- 


Kew, now fitted with a mercurial pendulum, is added to the| nal objects. 


4. Behead derision, and leave a grain. 

5. Behead a minute weight, and leave a form of water. 
6. Behead swift, and leave to lift up a lever. 

7. Behead a of the body, and leave a fish. 


economy, and spirit of an institution which has been s0 


recently antagonized in the British House of Commons. 


8. Behead a heavenly body, and leave a pitchy substance, 
9. Bebeed pair of horses, and leave a vessel, 
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THE WEEE. 


Philadelphia reports a movement for establishing a medical 
college, hospital, and training school for nurses in Japan, 
under the direction of Dr. John C. Berry, of Maine, who has 
for twelve years been Medical Missionary in that country. It 
is proposed to have this country furnish teachers and appara- 
tus, while money for buildings and the like will be raised by 
the Japanese. 

A Richmond gentleman, Mr. Joseph M. Blair, has offered a 
prize for the best essay on the subject of “ Self-supporting 
Employment for Ladies in the Southern States.” The judges 
will be three ladies and three gentlemen appointed by the 
executive committee of the Virginia State Fair, at which the 
award will be made. Compositions are asked from the coun- 
try at large. These must be received before October 15, with 
fictitious signatures,but accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining real name and post-office address. The latter will only 
be opened after the merits of the different compositions have 
been passed upon by the committee. 

The Christian Union interprets the increase of normal 
schools and the establishment of chairs of pedagogiem in four 
State universities to mean that teaching is taking on the char- 
acter of a learned profession, the members of which shall be 
entitled to the respect and pay properly due them. 

Abroad. — Foo Chow advices of Saturday last announced 
that China had refused to pay the indemnity demanded by 
France, and had declared war on her. A despatch from Paris, 


however, says no such information has been received by the 
French Government. The report is likewise discredited in 


London. 
The Rassian revolutionists are evidently quite as active as 


ever they were, but they are in bad luck, for band after band 
of conspirators are being discovered and broken up by arrest, 
and it is now long since intelligence has passed the frontier of 
any noteworthy blow struck against even the instruments of 
des potism. 

Japan has adopted one more luxury of Western civilization 
by establishing seyeral orders of nobility, including dukes, 
marquises, and viscounts. This isin preparation for the par- 
liament which is to be established in 1893, and which is to 
consist of an upper and lower house. 

The expedition for the relief of General Gordon in the Sou- 
dan is to be pushed forward with all possible dispatch, start- 
ing from Wady Halfa in detachments, the third week in Sep- 
tember. 


Tux Current says truly, that “The spectacle of a 
school teacher knocked about as a shuttle-cock between 
political battledores is not creditable to modern civil- 
ization.” 


Wes hear of various resolutions in favor of tenure of 
office among teachers. Resolutions are good; but, with 
the average legislator, work is better. Your resolutions 
he never reads, but your attendance on the legislative 
committee is something real. He must listen then, and 
the public press will make note of it. Teachers should 
bear this in mind during the coming winter, Organize 
at once, and have your representative, 


Tuer English Education Department at Whitehall, 
while publicly disclaiming the existence of over-pressure 
in the schools, seem covertly to admit the fact. The 
latest instructions to Her Majesty’s inspectors contain 
a number of concessions pointing to that conclusion. 
For instance, examination by sample is for the future 
to be the rule in the following: (1) The work of infant 
schools or classes, (2) needlework, (3) recitation, (4) 
singing, (5) mental arithmetic, (6) map-drawing, (7) 
class subjec3s in general. The choice of the sample is 
to be made as follows: In the first place the inspector 
is to call out a certain set of children more or less arbi- 
trarily chosen. But after he has made his choice the 
teacher will be requested to add two or three of the best 
of the scholars to the group for examination, so making 
sure that the best shall not be left out of the sample 
examined. Oral examination is allowed in class subjects 
instead of written. It is also plainly stated that toa 
school where all other things are done in a praiseworthy 
manner, the merit mark of good may be awarded although 
no class subject is taken up. 


No man in public life, certainly in Congress, com- 
bines more largely the proper ability of the statesman 
with that general historical sense, without which the 
most eminent official is only a politician, than Senator 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts. A late address, at 
the dedication of a new free library in the little town 
of Lincoln, Mass., contains one of the most valuable 
analyses of the New-England rural character that has 
ever been made. While reading this admirable oration, 
so sharp, shrewd, and appreciative of the practical side 
of the old-time Yankee; so broad and truly catholic in 
its estimate of the religious forces that dominated the 
old-time New England; so true in its perception of the 
permanent elements of American nationality ; we have 
asked ourself, Why cannot our public men do more of 
this kind of work? Why must our great statesmen so 
often pose as the out-and-out advocates of their own 
State, section, or locality ; ignoring or slandering the 
people outside their own constituency; too often dis- 
gusting even the most ignorant crowd of immigrants with 
their fulsome and lying flatteries ? What the country 
needs, just now, more than anything else, is that our 
most competent observers should tell the whole people 
the truth about that portion with which they are best 
acquainted, especially setting forth the characteristic 
merits of each class, race, or nationality, whereby it has 
added strength to our new order of American life. 


MonsEIGNEUR Capet has written a letter explaining, 
what needed no explanation, the “true inwardness” of 
his remarks on the American common schools at the 
Madison Convention. He asserts that “The public- 
school system of America professes to undertake only 
the physical aud intellectual training of children,” and 
“that it affords no sound moral training for the children 
of those who labor from morning till night.” Catholics 
“are not content with such a truncated education.” 
“In common justice, their schools should receive a quota 
of the taxes levied for educational purposes, and Cath- 
olic schools, and schools of religious denominations which 
give the same standard of instruction as the public 
schools, should be recognized by the State and receive the 
same assistance.” The only wonder in this matter is 
that anybody should suppose the accomplished propa- 
gandist, Capel, should have said anything else than 
what, here and everywhere, is the openly declared pol- 
icy of the ecclesiastical authorities of his church. Of 
course, the church, as represented by its infallible head, 
holds that there can be neither reliable religion nor 
morality outside its own borders. Its demand, every- 
where, is that the education of its own children and 
youth shall be placed under the absolute authority of 
the Catholic hierarchy ; and the only compromise it will 
make with any government is, that a portion of the 
public funds should be appropriated for Catholic schools. 


Now the only difficulty with this program is, that the 
people of the United States differ, in toto, from this 
Catholic assertion, and dispute the statement concern- 
ing the fundamental purpose of establishing the com- 
mon schools. The vast majority of the American peo- 
ple believe in that “common Christianity” which un- 


derlies all our religious denominations, and is the basis, 
at once, of Christian morality, modern society, and the 
American idea of republican government. They have 
established the common school asa training school of 
American citizenship ; always more than half a school 
of morals and character; only a school of physical and 
mental training as those things subserve the larger pur- 
pose of American citizenship. They keep their public 
school out of the hands of all classes of ecclesiastics be- 
cause this class of men, always and everywhere, are in 
the habit or making education subsidiary to sectarian 
religious propagandism. Hence the proposition of 
Mons. Capel, that the American people shall go back 
to the European system of subsidizing denominational 
religious schools, is equivalent to a suggestion that we 
should establish a house of lords, a royal family, a State 
church, or any other European arrangement, in place of 
our own institutions. One of the humors of our fre- 
quent visitations from eminent Europeans of every pro- 
fession, is the serene and plausible way in which so 
many of our eminent guests survey us through their 
eye-glasses, and suggest “just this little change, you 
know,” in our way of doing things; the least of which 
would undo the work, and reverse the history, of this 
Republic for the past century, and leave a nation of 
fifty millions an annex to an imperial, aristocratic, or 
ecclesiastical order of European society, either of which, 
just now, seems to be in need of all its home wisdom to 
save itself from revolution and destruction. 


TRAINING THE IMAGINATION. 


“The best method of bandaging a limb, and the best 
way to teach Latin,” says Mr. James Sully, in the pref- 
ace to his Outlines of Psychology, “are largely matters 
to be determined by experience.” The statement is 
refreshing in these days when experience, as a teacher 
of educational methods, is generally tabooed, and tra- 
ditional knowledge meets with nothing but ridicule 
from students of mental science. An essay on the 
Imagination, by Mr. Sully, read before an educational 
gathering in England a few weeks ago, and printed in 
our present issue, is full of fine suggestions, and empha- 
sizes the importance of training that faculty which makes 

‘* — the drudge in dusty frock 

Spy, behind the city clock, 

Retinues of airy kings,’ 
but which our programs of school work in their appeals 
to the judgment almost always lose sight of. And yet 
it is the very highway to reflection; indeed, reflection 
is not possible, or, if possible, would give us fruit bitter 
as the apples of Sodom, were it not for imagination, 
which, indeed, makes life worth the living. . 

“To the shrewd, practical man,” says Mr. Sully, 
“Tmagination is a mental superfluity,” and out of this 
idea has come the notion that the observing faculties, 
Memory, and the faculty of Judgment, are not “ emi- 
nently useful attributes in afterlife.” “A proposal to 
take special measures for exercising the imaginative 
faculty,” he thinks, would strike an average member of 
a school board as a very absurd proposal. He might 
have truthfully added, that the examiners of the re- 
sults of study in most of our lower schools do not seem 
to care that any “special consideration” should be 
given to this “ unpromising faculty.” Mr. Sully hints 
as much when he asks, Is it not possible that in these 
days of examinations even the beauties of our modern 
literature may be made too much a mere exercise of 
memory,—judgment, perhaps, coming in for a little 
stimulation,—and too little a cultivation of imaginative- 
power? Indeed, it is not only possible, but is. But 
the same tendency to set the Imagination aside and 
place the reasoning faculties at the front, is seen in the 
teaching of every study, and especially in the questious 
asked by the searcher after results, technically known 
as the examiner. And, strange to say, those who have 
had the reputation of being close students of mental 
science have been quite as guilty of the everlasting ap- 
peal to the reasoning faculties of childhood as the em- 
pirics, who, of course, have sinned unwittingly. We 
have no hesitation in saying that, up to the high school, 
the training of the child should be almost wholly in the 
direction of the senses, Memory and the Imagination. 


It is as unnatural for a child under fifteen to be run- 
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ning a banking institution, analyzing the thoughts of 
gifted men, or even Mother Goose, or to be studying 
the movements that lead to historical eras, as it would 
be for him to delight in confinement and unremitting 
toil. 

Mr. Sully sees in the Imagination an element im- 
portant in the building up of the moral character. 
‘«‘ Badness,” he declares, “ is often due to a want of im- 
agination.” He does not argue this proposition, but if 
through a lack of imaginative power there is lost to the 
child in his adult life “ the capability of grasping easily 
and accurately new facts, new situations, new experi- 
ences,” as well as ability to reacha high standard of vir- 
tue, then there is no more important task set before 
the teacher than the training of this faculty of the mind. 


INSTRUCTION IN PERSONAL HABITS. 


An anxious mother, almost at her wit’s ends in the 
management of a house full of turbulent small boys, sat 
by our side on the platform of one of our new down 
South graded schools while the children were marching 
out, at recess, to the sound of the piano, each one 
“making his manners” to the teacher, lifting hat or 
bonnet from its own peg and holding it poised ready to 
“mount” in due time. An hour later, the same long- 
suffering mamma, from the opposite pavement, looked 
upon the five hundred white children of the town, march- 
ing down the school-grounds in beautiful order, till, at a 
tap of the big bell, the ranks broke and the old-time 
children’s chaos resumed its sway, molified by the five 
hours of cosmos inside the charmed circle of school-life. 
“Oh,” said our friend, “ what a benediction if my boys, 
for one day at home, would behave as much like gentle- 
men as they do five days in every week in this school- 
house!” We remembered that a distinguished citizen 
of this same town had informed us, a year before, that 
“it would be impossible to govern five hundred Southern 
white children in a public school ;” and that a venerable 
Protestant Doctor of Divinity had united with the 
Catholic Bishop in a solemn protest against the common 
school as “secular,” “immoral,” even “dangerous to 
the spiritual interests” of the pupils. Yet, here, for 
six months, this entire body of children had been held 
together, as the superintendent assured us, in perfect 
harmony, with the manners and personal habits of ladies 
and gentlemen, with but one solitary instance of cor- 
poral punishment. 

A visit to the colored public school, taught entirely 
by colored teachers, revealed the same spectacle; these 
five hundred children, often of ignorant and vicious 
parentage, whose street-life is the chronic affliction of 
otr Southern towns, gathered in quiet and happy com- 
panionship for nine months in the year in a public 
school, which is a daily “object-lesson” in the good 
morals, gentle manners, and personal habits which lie 
at the foundation of a civilized State. 

We all live so much in the lower story of our own 
nature that we only now and then are shocked at the 
animalism that reveals itself in the best of us through 
disagreeable, selfish, and disgusting personal habits. 
One need not be especially fastidious to see enough in 
one journey, even in the palace car (to say nothing of 
the ambulatory pigstye, the smoking-car), to fill him 
with an almost unconquerable disgust with his own 
species. A famous lady authoress tells us that the 
horror of her life is an unconquerable habit of detecting 
resemblances of the brute creation in the droves of 
people through which she stumbles and struggles in 
every walk down street. And, indeed, almost every 
vile habit that makes every species of beast or bird of 
prey or creeping thing repulsive, can be paralleled in 
the circle of our own acquaintance; with this abatement 
in favor of the lower orders,—that a thousand things, 
almost attractive in the irrational creature, become 
revolting when lighted up by the electric flame of a 
human soul. 

We shall not repeat the offence by reference even to 
one of the myriad of unpleasant, repulsive, hideous, 


personal habits that it might be possible to detect even |p 


in ourselves, by an hour’s careful self-scrutiny. But we 
suppose we only utter a common-place when we assert 
that the training of all children in decent and refined 
personal habits is not only a great assistance in good 


manners, but a powerful aid to good morals. The 
essence of bad manners and disagreeable personal habits 
is selfish self-indulgence; and selfishness is the soul of 
sin. Many a great saint or mighty moral reformer has 
only succeeded in routing the satan of selfishness from 
the citadel of his nature. As long as he remains in 
his spiritual fastness, among the highlands, doing val- 
iantly for God and humanity, the man is gloriously 
unselfish, an exemplar for this generation. But Satan 
never yet found his Waterloo or St. Helena in our 
world. Dislodged for a time from the upper realms of 
a heroic life, he can always be detected lingering in the 
suburban regions of neglected manners, sensual appe- 
tites, and selfish little personal habits,—all the more 
hateful by their contrast with the moral grandeur they 
always hold in a state of siege. So the incessant drill 
and training of children and youth, especially by women, 
in the myriad minutie that make up our personality, is 
not only necessary for the sweetening, but imperative 
for the sanctifying, of life. 

DeQuincy says the majority of reformed drunkards 
are driven to a relapse by the intolerable teasing of the 
dyspeptic habit that lingers in every stomach abused by 
strong drink. In like manner, thousands of respectable, 
moral, even deeply-religious people are finally drowned 
out by the flooding of their higher nature from the 
“back water” of a coarse, brutal, barbaric selfishness 
that has never been educated out of their manners and 
personal habits. 

Just here a good school is able to accomplish a most 
valuable work in the moral and religious training of 
the young. While the church is all-powerful in awak- 
ening the spiritual nature and holding a strong minor- 
ity of every community up to the high demands of 
piety and virtue, it can have but little influence over 
the personal habits of its disciples. Indeed, in too 
many cases, the leaders in this realm of life are any- 
thing but eminent examples of that Christian politeness 
and personal attractiveness which Dr. Johnson so 
aptly called “religion in little things.” The family, 
which is God's seminary for training childhood, fails 
constantly here, either through the defects of the ma- 
jority of parents, or the subtle selfishness that lurks at 
the heart of so much of our exclusive home-life. But 
in the school, children, as no where else, are brought to. 
gether in a real children’s world. Here they become 
aware of the evil results of a thousand things in the 
minor morals, and learn how much our happiness and 
virtue depend on the atmosphere of purity, refinement, 
and unselfish love in which our life is passed. And it 
is just here that one of God’s true gentlemen or ladies 
can do a work of patient training in the formation of 
pure habits, clean personality, unaffected and unselfish 
manners, and the whole make-up of childhood and 
youth, as far beyond mental culture as manhood sur- 
passes mind. In fact, many a child that comes to 
school cannot receive valuable mental training because 
its whole personality is quite out of gear with a truth- 
ful mental habit. Multitudes of school-children that 
would go to pieces on examination-day, leave school with 
a gain in these deep things of character and personality 
which, in the lapse of years, makes them not only wor- 
thy, but intelligent and*truth-loving people. 

But all this brings us back, once more, to the one 
central necessity of our school-life, —that the teacher 
should be the perpetual “ object-lesson,” not only in 
unselfish religion and morals, but in the manners and 
personal habits that are only found where the Golden 
Rule, the Law of Love, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Sermon on the Mount are not 
merely flung at, but wrought into the very texture of, 
the daily life that goes on inside the school-room walls. 


— A late visit to the Summer School of Oratory, at Tufts 
College, near Boston, under the direction of Prof. Moses T. 
Brown, brought us in contact with a very interesting body of 
fifty students, chiefly teachers, representing a dozen States of 
the Union, including California, Colorado, Michigan, and 
Mississippi. This drifting eastward for attendance on sum- 
mer schools of teachers brings together many of the brightest 


minds and devoted hearts engaged in instruction, from all 
arts of the Union. Prof. Moses T. Brown assumes the pres- 
idency of the Boston School of Oratory, established by Prof. 
Munroe, and recently under the charge of Prof. Raymond. 
We have no hesitation in directing all persons in search of the 
natural method of reading and speaking, to a school under the 
superintendency of a teacher of such established reputation as 


Professor Brown. 


DRIFT. 


— The Christian Union, in a well-written protest against 
the insufficient wages of common-school teachers, stumbles 
upon this statement: “‘ Teaching, which is a well-paid profes- 
sion in England, is kept, by our own unwise parsimony, hardly 
a trade in America.’”’ If by this is meant that certain great 
schools, heavily endowed and supported by the upper classes, 
afford large salaries to their superior teachers in England, the 
statement is true. So, many similar institutions, like our fore- 
most colleges and most celebrated academical schools, do not 
starve their professors, and many a proprietor of such an es- 
tablishment retires on a fortune. But in the people’s schools 
of England there is no comparison between the monies appropri- 
ated for teachers and the salaries of similar American officials. 
Indeed, a great deal of the work in graded schools, for which 
American girls are paid several hundred dollars a year, is given 
over, in England, to pupil-teachers, who either work without 
salaries or receive a pittance of compensation. There are two 
sides to the salary question in our country. While a large 
majority of our common-school teachers are untrained girls 
who have no intention of remaining in the profession, and too 
often no professional spirit, it will not be easy either to raise 
salaries or elect the average teacher for a longer period than 
a year, Professional salaries and established position will 
come as soon as the people discover any large number of 
trained and competent persons going into this work as young 
men take up the Ministry, Law, oat Medicine, for the occu- 
pation of a life, 

— We would suggest that, if the country is destined to an 
experience of the “‘ scholar in politics,’’ it is high time that the 
scholars should prove themselves superior to the common herd 
of politicians in their methods of conducting a presidential 
campaign, Without expressing our preference for parties or 
candidates, we are prepared to express our disgust at the way 
in which a good many of our scholarly and cultivated men are 
trying to make their points, in smirching the public character 
of one candidate and defending the personal frailties of an- 
other. We are very much afraid that a volume containing a 
characteristic selection of these articles, essays, and speeches 
would convince plain people that, on the whole, the average 
political worker and stump speaker is a broader and fairer man 
in his treatment of opponents, with a more apparent respect 
for the moral sense of a Christian community, than a large 
class of those new-comers upon the field of partisan warfare. 
Indeed, the controversies of scholars, literary and artistic celeb- 
rities have always a tendency to take on a disagreeable edge 
and run into personalities, exaggeration, and absurd exhibitions 
of private taste, which would not be tolerated on ’change, at 
the bar, or even in a rough-and-tumble Yankee town-meeting. 
The chronic temptation that besets educated men, dwelling 
apart from the masses, is the consciousness of a certain sanc- 
tity attaching to their own convictions, with a corresponding 
intolerance of opposition. It sometimes appears to us that 
an honest difference of opinion, in the estimation of certain 


high-toned ‘‘reformers,’”’ is the highest crime of which an 
opponent can be guilty, Orestes Brownson once characterized 
the temper of certain high-stepping /moral agitators by the 
expressive motto: ‘' Be my brother, or I'll cut your throat.”’ 


— The Catholic Review lets out the bottom fact in the Bish- 
op’s crusade against the common school in the following state- 
ment: ‘It would be utter foolhardiness for any parent to set 
up his individual views on education in opposition to the 
teachings of the church on that all-important question. Many 
American Catholic parents presume to do so; it is safe to as- 
sert that they are more American, than Roman.”’ Yes, re- 
spected Fathers, this is just where the shoe pinches. Your 
parochial school is a very clever arrangement to turn out chil- 
dren of the ‘‘Roman”’ type, and parents who will not be so 
** foolhardy ” as to question the infallible pedagogue that pre- 
sides over the ecclesiastical beat. But, just now, the |Ameri- 
can people have need of some tea millions of ‘‘American”’ 
children and youth, and a style of parent who doesn’t run to 
a priest for permission to teach American ideas to the sover- 


eign citizens of the world’s great Republic. All who wish to 
ride are therefore invited to step on board the American com- 
mon-school train. And any attempt to run it down by the 
**Roman”’ train may result as disastrously as the late collision 
between the Papal States and the kingdom of Italy. 


— The Louisiana Educational Association, established, last 
winter, to arrest the peril that threatened the common schools 
of that State, has already shown itself a growing power. One 
of its members has been elected State Superintendent of 
Sehools, and last week another, Colonel Rodgers, was unani- 
mously réelected Superintendent of Public Instruction in New 
Orleans. The Legisiature has taken several steps forward; the 
New Orleans school board has been reconstructed; and, from 
all sources, a considerable additional income for public educa- 
tion is anticipated in the coming year. Tulane University 
is finally organized, and already some of its departments are 
in operation. A great deal is expected from the Educational 
Exhibit, and the gathering of teachers at the International Ex- 
hibition at New Orleans next winter. All of which shows 
what can be done when a few influential people combine in 


dead earnest to push any good cause in the interest of the 


masses. It would be a capital movement to follow the ex- 
ampie of Louisiana and Kentucky in these popular organiza- 
tions for the encouragement of the people’s school. 


The Scientific and Medical Commission, recently appointed 
by the Prussian Minister of Education, to investigate the 


subject of over-pressure in the schools, attach great value to 
home lessons, and recommend that scholars in the higher 


classes be required to do eight hours’ mental work each day. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


First Book in Geology. By N. S. Shaler, professor of 
Paleontology in Harvard + gy Boston: Ginn, Heath 
& Co. Pp. 250, 130 illustrations. Teachers’ edition. Price 
for introdaction $1.00; sent to teachers till October for 50c. 


The points of special merit in this neat volume are its ad- 
mirable selection and arrangement of geologic truths, adapted 
to beginners in the exercise; its attractive, yet simple literary 
style ; its fresh, intelligible illustrations ; ita usableness in 
class work; its inspiring tendency; and seventy pages of in- 
structions to teachers. It makes it possible to teach geology 
early in school-life. An outline of its chapters will express its 
beauty of arrangement. Pebbles, Sand, and Clay; Making of 
Rocks; Work of Water and Air; Depths of the Earth; Irreg 
ularities of the Earth; Valleys and Lakes; Movements of the 
Earth’s Surface; Earth's Organic Life; Teaching of Fossils; 
Succession of Events on the Earth’s Surface. Oar only criti- 
cism of the book,—and that is ungracious amid the multitude 
of excellences, — would be that it was not prepared with equal 


care,in all parts. 


Kitty Kent's Troubles. By Julia A. Eastman. Illustrated. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


The publishers have shown rare jadgment in putting this 
excellent story into their new and popular Young Folks’ 
Library. Miss Zastman, it will be remembered, took the prize 
of one thousand dollars offered several years ago by this house, 
for the best Sunday-school story, and the present book is in 
every particular its equal. The heroine is the daughter of a 
clergyman, ‘‘a girl who was neither all good nor all bad, but 
partly one and partly the other;’’ and the narrative of her 
trials and experiences is intended as a guide and a help to 
other girls who have those of the same kind to contend with, 
and to impress upon them the the lesson that ‘‘the only road to 
happiness lies through the land of goodness.” 


Old Caravan Days. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. [Ilius- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


The thousands of readers who have followed this delightful 
story through the pages of Wide Awake, will hail its appear- 
ance in book form with pleasure. Few juvenile books bear so 
strong marks of originality or present more vivid pictures. 
The story will give readers here at the East and in cities a real 
idea of the way in which families moved to the Western States 
forty years ago, when Indiana and [Illinois were regarded in 
New England as the border line of civilization, and much 
farther away than California seems to us to-day. The interest 
of the book is by no means confined to the juvenile reader. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— John W. Lovell & Co., New York, have published The 
Land Question: What it Wishes, and how Alone it can 
be Settled, by Henry George; price, 10 cents. 

— The Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago, IIl., 
have published a neat little manual for teachers, entitled How 
to Apply for a Position, and How to Learn of Vacancies. 


— The Home in Poetry, compiled by Laura C. Holloway, 
author of Ladies of the White House, ete.; price, 25 cents. It 
contains the very best selections of poetry in the language for 
**home reading.”” By Funk & Wagnalls. 

— The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have published No. 12 of 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, containing the choicest selec 
tions for readiug and speaking; 200 pages, paper 30 cts., cloth 
50 cts. They also publish Best Things from Best Authors; 
Volume IV. now ready; 600 pages, price $1.59. 

— E i. Batler & Co, Philadelphia, on Jaly 1, 1884, reduced 
the prices of their standard publications as follows: Mitchell's 
New Primary Geography, reduced to 54 cents; Mitchell's 
New Intermediate Geography, reduced to $1 20; Mitch- 
ell’s Physical Geography, reduced to $1 20; New Amer- 
ican Pronouncing Speller, reduced to 20 cents; New Amer- 
ican Graded Problems, reduced to 60 cents. 

— James R. Osgood & Co, Boston, have published The 
New-England Guide-Book; price $1.50. It contains 20 
maps, and 480 pages of descriptions of the mountains and 
lakes, islands and coasts, cities and villages of venerable New 
Eogland, with their charming legends and traditions and his 
toric events. To these are added all the practical details use- 
ful to travelers, — the best hotels and their rates, distances, 
time of trains running, fares, etc.; so that this book is indis- 
pensable to all summer-travelers in this delightful region. 

— T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, made, August 1, impor- 
tant announcements of new books in preparation, and new 
editions of recent publications. They include the complete 
works of Charles Dickens, 15 volumes ; Thackeray’s Works, 
11 vols. ; Hawthorne’s Works, ‘‘Globe Edition,’ 6 vols. ; 
George Eliot’s Complete Works, 8 vols. ; Bulwer Lytton’s 
Works, 12 vols.; J. Fenimore Cooper’s Works, 10 vols. ; 
Crowell’s Red Line Poets, 50 vole,; Classic Juveniles, by 
Jacob Abbott; The Farmer-Boy Series, by Wm. M. Thayer; 
and many others, in choice bindings. 

— Daniel Van Winkle, 88 Chambers street, New York, has 
published two very valuable new books for school use. They 
are Reading Spellers,—a new method of teaching Spelling 
The First Book contains reading lessons, object lessons, lan- 
guage lessons, color lessons with chart, form lessons with dia- 

grams, etc. The Second Book contains valuable léssons in 
geography, botany, igeology, 
plan ense descri 
a skeleton of the thought, facts, 


Words to be spelled are marked. Prices,—First Book, 28 cts. ; 
Second Book, 40 cts. 


— Oliver Ditson &|Co., Boston, have just published Singing 
on the Way, a collection of hymns and tunes for Sunday- 
schools, social worship, and congregations, by Mrs. Bella M. 
Jewett, assisted by Dr J. P. Holbrook; price, 35 cents. Sing: 
ing on the Way contains 175 songs or tunes. About 75 of 
these would be perfectly in place on the pages of a high-class 
ehoir-book, and perhaps 60 have the measure of ‘‘ Gospel 
songs.” The young children, who are the only ones who like 
‘ children’s songs,’”’ are well remembered in 25 pieces, and thus 
the various wants of all ages are fully met. 

— Messrs Fank & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, 
have added to their unequaled standard library, Himself 
Again, by J. C. Goldsmith ; price, 25 cents. We would like 
to look upon the person who can read a chapter of this novel 
without wishing to read the rest. There is something in it, 
hard to describe, which touches the emotions and enlists the 
sympathies of the reader from the opening to the close. A 
vein of spontaneous and resistless good-humor pervades the 
book, but it is always self-governed and never discordant or 
offensive The characters, some of them, would have done 
credit to Dickens himself. 

— Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York, 
have just published the new Eclectic Primary History of 
the United States, by Edward S. Ellis, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Trenton, New Jersey. It is a beautifal book, 
and the aim of this work is to give concisely the story of our 
country from its discovery to the present time. The elementary 
education of every child should include a knowledge of the 
leading events in the history of his native land. This volume 
is intended mainly for pupils whose opportunities will not 
permit a mastery of the larger and more elaborate histories. 
[t chronicles in simple language only the most important 
events, explains the causes of national movements, and shows 
that the wonderful progress of the United States is due far 
less to the conquests of war than to the triumphs of peace. 
Price, for introduction, 50 cents. 

— The Bunting Ball, a Greeo-American play, is to be 
issued anonymously, in September, by Funk & Wagnalls. The 
work is a keen poetical satire on New York society, and is 
announced to be by one of the best known of living writers. 
An idea of its nature may be obtained from the following par- 
tial list of dramatis persone, namely : Knickerbocker Young 
Men; Maneuvering Mammas; Social Strugglers; Belles; 
Wall Flowers ; Gossips: Anglomaniacs ; Gluttons, Mr. C. D. 
Weldon, the well-known artist, is engaged on the illustrations. 
The public are often lost in wonder at the vast number of 
books issued from the press. Did the public but know what 
they escape, their surprise might a to gratitude. Messrs. 
Fank & Wagonalls report that during the last month they have 
refused something like 150 manuscripts, most of them works 
of fiction. 

— Prof. Edward M. Shepard, of Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo., and author of ‘“‘ Economic Tract No, XII.,’”’? The Work of 
a Social Teacher, has written a systematic mineral record, with 
a synopsis of terms and chemical reactions used in describing 
minerals, for instructors and students in mineralogy. The 
book is a small quarto in size, and strongly bound in cloth. 
It was suggested by the serviceableness of Prof. Alphonso 
Wood’s Plant Record, in the study of botany. The price is 
60 cents, and the publishers A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
This is the first book that enables the student to carefully 
analyze and record the result of his researches among the rocks 
and minerals of the country. It is adapted to any text-book 
on mineralogy. Steele's Geology. Page's Geology, and 
Davies’ Surveying, with chapters on mining engiueering, 
edited by Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, of Columbia College, de- 
serve mention in this connection, 

— Our attention was called at Madison, Wis., to home-made 
apparatus from the public schools of Stillwater, Minn. The 
articles of this exhibit were made in the workshop of the 
Stillwater High School, and their purpose is to show what can 
be done at home in the making of good, serviceable apparatus 
for the illustration of the elements of natural philosophy. 
The cost of the material used in their construction averaged 
about one-tenth of the price usually given for equivalent ar- 
ticles. The work was done mainly by the teacher of sciences 
and the janitor of the high-school building, in the odd hours 
school-days, Saturdays, and vacation; hence, in estimating the 
cost, the valne of the material alone is considered. As a 
means of recreation, and a relaxation from the exhaustive 
work of the class-room, the construction of such articles, to 
any one of the slightest mechanical taste, must prove a source 
of constant enjoyment, besides providing, at a trifling cos 
the so indispensable to a proper presentation 
that all important subject, elementary physics. 

— Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare has attained 
well-deserved and extensive popularity outside of educational 
institutions, the field which it was originally designed to occupy. 
Broad and comprehensive in its plan and eclectic in its methods, 
it has proved, upon the whole, the most useful edition of the 
great English dramatist’s works accessible to American readers: 
the vast amount of information of a critical and historical 
character judiciously collected from all sources, and the acute 
and scholarly notes and expositions of the editor, combining 
to shed light from all sides upon the origin, the purpose, the 
language, and the meaning of these immortal productions, 
The school edition being now complete in forty volumes, 
Harper & Brothers (New York) have in preparation a special 
edition, in twenty volumes, adapted, as to style and arrange- 
ment, to libraries and to the use of general readers and Shakes- 


each. "pearean students, Each volume will contain two plays, with ' Current 


the exception of jthe last volume, which will embrace the son- 
nets and the poems. The editioa will be called “* The Friendly 
Edition.”’ 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York, has published 
Milton’s Poetical Works, complete, in two elegant volumes; 
fine cloth, and red edges; price, per set, 75 cents. He has also 
commenced the publication of The Book-worm, a monthly, 
at 25 cents a year. The 8 volumes of Guizot’s Celebrated 
History of France are now ready. It is complete in these eight 
volumes, small octavo, of 500 pages each ; price, per set, $6.00. 
in fine cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, with 425 fine illustra- 
tions. This is the only complete American edition of this 
magnificent work, which is known as the best popular history 
of France. The present edition is unabridged, and includes 
the more than four hundred really superb illustrations of the 
English edition, and its conveniences of form, for reading and 
the library shelves, is much superior to any other edition 
published. Mr. Alden is also publithing an edition of the 
Poets, in which the lines are numbered, which will make the 
edition convenient to any one for reference, but which is de- 
signed particularly to adapt them to a ‘‘ concordance,”’ or very 
complete index volume, which will in due time be issued in 
— with this series. These volumes are all from new 
plates. 

— The Michigan State Board of Health have issued a circu- 
lar commending with slight modifications several books on 
Physiology for use in schools, among which are: 

Physiology and Hygiene. By J. C, Hutchison, M.D., LL.D. New 
York: Clark & Maynard, publishers. tion of 1884, with supplement 
on Stimulants and Narcotics. 

The Laws of Health: Physiology, Hygiene, Stimulants, Narcotics. By 
J. ©. Hutchison, M.D., LL.D. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

Hygienic Physiology, with special reference to the use of Alcoholic 
Drinks and Narcotics. By J. D. Steele, Ph.D. New York and Chicago: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Lessons on the Human Body: An Elementary Treatise upon Physiology, 
Hygiene, and the Effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Human Sys 
tem. By Orestes M. Brands. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. 

First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to Al- 
cohol, Tobacco, and other Narcotics. By Charles K. Mills, A.M., M.D. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother; 1884. 

Elements of Physiology and Hygiene. By R.T. Brown,M.D. Cincin- 
nati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

The Eclectic Physiology. For use in Schools. By Eli F. Brown, M.D. 
Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 


At the meeting of this Board, April 8, 1884, the book entitled The 
Human Body: An Elementary Text-book of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. | H. Newell Martin, D S8c.,M.A.,M.D. Second edition, re 
vised ; to which is added a special chapter on Alcohoi and Narcotics. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co,; 1884,—was approved unqualifiedly. 


— S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have published a work en- 
titled Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway: or, Sto. 
ries of the Locomotive in every Land; by W. Sloane Ken- 
nedy. It has tweuty-four engravings, and is filled with much 
valuable information hitherto inaccessible to the general reader. 
{t traces the rise, growth, and progress of the railway, from 
its origin in the early struggles of Stephenson and his associ- 
ates, to its present influential position in the commerce and 
civilization of the age; describes the Electric Locomotives of 
Edison and Daft, the Mountain Railways of the Alps, the Sub- 
marine, Atmospheric, Elevated, Vertical, and Cable Railways, 
from India to the Andes and the Golden Gate. It contains a 
sketch of the Railway Postal Service and Railway Telegraphy, 
together with exciting descriptions of railway accidents, train 
roberies, etc. Many of thestories surpass in interest the wild- 
est dreams of the novelist, but are vouched for as absolute his- 
torical trath. 

The same publishers announce that Professor Mathew’s new 
and enlarged edition of Words, their Use and Abuse,—a 
volume of over 500 pages,—will be ready early this month. 
They will also issue, at the same time, a new edition (the 4th) 
of Professor Welsh’s great work on The Development of 
English Literature and Language; University Edition, 
complete in one volume, Also that Essentials of English, a 
new book for high schools and academies, has been written by 
Prof. A. H. Welsh, author of The Development of English Lit- 


erature and Language, and The Essentials of Geometry. The 
volume is now in the press, and will be issued immediately. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co, in their August Bulletin, an- 
nounce some very valuable and attractive new books, among 
which we note the following: 


The Batterflies of North America. By W.H. Edwards. Second Series; 
Part XII, 4to, $2.25. 

A Country Doctor. A Novel. By Sarah Orne Jewett, Price, $1.25. 

The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. By Richard Grant White, $1.25. 

Summer. From the Journals of H. D. Thoreau. Price, $1.50. 

A Roman Singer, By F. Marion Crawford. Price, $1 25. 

A Handbook of American Authors, By Oscar Fay Adams. 75 cents. 

At Home in Italy. By Mrs. E, D. R. Bianciardi. Price, $1.25. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. Higginson. Price, $1.25. 

Studies in History. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Price, $1.50. 

Memories of Rufus Choate, By Joseph Neilson. Price, $5.00. 

James and Lucretia Mott. Life and Letters. Price, $2.00. 

Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. By Carl Ploetz. 
Price, $3.00. 

Darwinism, and Other Essays. By John Fiske. Price, $2.00. 

Due West; or, Round the World in Ten Months. By Maturin M, Bal- 
lou. Price, $1.50. 

Memoir of Thurlow Weed. By his Grandson, Thurlow Weed Barnes. 
(Bold by Subscription.) Price, $7.50. 

The Andover Review. A new Religious and Theological Review. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 30 cents, 

Excursions of an Evolutionist. By John Fiske, author of Outlines of 


Cosmic Philosophy, etc. 12mo; price, $2.00, 
An Ambitious A Novel. Fawcett. Price, $1.50. 
A Roundabout Journey. By Charles Dudiey Warner. Price, $1.50 
Intellectual Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn. New Edition, revised 

and enlarged. , 85 cents. 

Translation of Homer's Odyssey, (First Twelve Books.) By George H. 


Palmer, 8vo. (In press ) 
of Boston Lectures, with Preludes on 
Events By Joseph Cook. 12mo, (ia Press) 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All for this should be cont to 
F TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


We present this week the examinations in Cicero, for en- 
trance this year at Yale, Williams, Dartmouth, and Amherst. 
We may give specimens of the other examinations held this 
summer at these colleges, 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Cicero, 
1, Translate (Pro Archia, 6): 
Nam nisi multorum praeceptis multisque litteris mihi ab ad- 


ulescentia suasissem nihil esse in vita magno opere expetendum 
nisi laudem atque honestatem, in ea autem persequenda om- 


nis cruciatus corporis, omnia pericula mortis atque exsili parvi 
esse ducenda, nunquam me pro salute vestra in tot ac tantas 
dimicationes atque in hos profligatorum hominum cotidianos 
impetus obiecissem, Sed pleni omnes sunt libri, plenae sapi- 
entium voces, plena exemplorum vetustas ; quae iacerent in 
tenebris omnia, nisi litteraruam lumen accederet. Quam mul- 
tas nobis imagines non solam ad intuendum, verum etiam ad 
imitandum fortissimorum virorum expressas scriptores et 
Graeci et Latini reliquerunt! quas ego mihi semper in ad- 
ministranda re publica proponens animum et mentem meam 
ipsa cogitatione hominum excellentium conformabam. 

2. (a) State briefly what you know on the following points 
about the life and times of Cicero: The time and place of 
Cicero’s birth, His education and his career in politics until 
he reached the consulship. The nominal and the real reason 
for hisexile. The manner of hisdeath. How he bore the sor- 
rows and disappointments which fell to his lot. Whether we 
have any specimens of his extemporaneous oratory. The nat- 
ure of his literary works, other than his speeches. His date 
compared with that of the other great Latin writers, like 
Caesar, Vergil, Livy, Ovid, and Horace. 

(b) Account for the subjunctives suasissem (line 2), obiecis- 
sem (line 7) and iacerent (line 8). What is the genitive plural 
of mortis (line 4), of voces (line 8), of mentem (line 13)? State 
the general principle which applies to each case. What is the 
ablative singular of omnia (line 4), and what, of proponens (line 
13) ? State the general principle which applies to each case. 
The genitive singular of words like exsilium (line 4) is in some 
texts written exsilii and in others ezsili ; which was probably 
Cicero’s method ? What is the construction of parvi (line 4) ? 
What kind of a pronoun is mihi (line 12)? Form the follow- 
ing words, giving in each case the stem word and the termina- 
tion with its meaning: adulescentia (line 2), dimicatio (line 6), 
vetustas (line 8), scriptor (line 11). 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Cicero, in Catilinam, IIL, 7. 

Hune ego, hominem tam acrem, tam paratum, tam auda- 
cem, tam callidum, tam in scelere vigilantem, tam in perditis 
rebus diligentem, nisi ex domesticis insidiis in castrense latro- 
cinium compulissem (dicam id, quod sentio, Quirites), non 
facile hanc tantam molem mali a cervicibus vestris depulissem. 
Non ille nobis Saturnalia constituisset, neque, tanto ante, exi- 
til et fati diem reipublicae denunciasset neque co mmisisset, ut 
signum, ut literae suae testes denique manifesti sceleris depre- 
henderentur: quae nune, illo absente, sic gesta sunt, ut nul- 
lum in privata domo fartum unquam sit tam palam inventum, 
quam haec tanta in republica conjuratio manifesto inventa 
atque deprehensa est. 

1. Give the syntax of nobis, reipublicae, enien, absente. 
Explain the subjanctives depulissem, commisisset, deprehen- 
derentur, sit. j 

2. Compare acrem, callidum, diligentem, facile. Decline 
sceleris, cervicibus, diem, nobis. Give the principal parts of 
depulissem, commisisset, gesta sunt. 

3, Give the synopsis of deprehenderentur in the second per- 
son singular. State the occasion of each of the orations 
against Cataline. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


Nore.—After each poege, give the syntax of the italicised words, and 
pre googragetent location of countries, cities, rivers, and peoples men- 


Quae cum ita sint, patres conscripti, vobis populi Romani 
praesidia non desunt: vos ne populo Romano deesse videamini 
providete. Habetis consulem ex plurimis periculis et insidiis 
atque ex media morte, non advitam suam, sed ad salutem ves- 
tram reservatum. Omnes ordines ad conservandam rem pub- 
licam mente, voluntate, voce consentiunt. Obsessa facibus et 
telis impiae coniurationis vobis supplex manus tendit patria 
communis; vobis se, vobis vitam omnium civium, vobis arcem 
et Capitolium, vobis aras Penatium, vobis illam ignem Vestae 
sempiternum, vovis omnium deorum templa atque delubra, 
vobis muros atque urbis tectacommendat. Praeterea de vestra 
vita, de coniugam vestrarum atque liberorum anima, de for- 
tunis omnium, de sedibus de focis vestris, hodierno die vobis 
judicandum est. Habetis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum sui, 
quae non semper facultas datur: habetis omnis ordines, omnis 
homines, universum populam Romanum, —id quod in civili 
causa hodierno die primum videmus,—unum atque idem sen- 
tientem. Cogitate quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, 
quanta virtute stabilitam libertatem, quanta deorum benignitate 
auctas exaggeratasque fortunas, una nox paene delerit. Id ne 
umquam posthac non modo non confici, sed ne cogitari quidem 
possit a civibus, hodierno die providendum est. Atique haec 
non ut vos, qui mihi studio paene praecurritis, excitarem, locu- 


tus sum ; sed ut mea vox, quae debet esse in re publica prin- 
ceps, officio functa consulari videretur. 

Give the derivation or composition of voluntas, supplez, arz, 
de lubrum, facultas, cogito, hodiernus, princeps. 

Give an account of Catiline’s conspiracy. Mention the chief 
events in Roman history between Cicero’s consulship and the 
death of Cwsar. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Cicero: Archias, Chap. VI., 12. 

Quaeres a nobis, Grati, cur tanto opere hoc homine delecte- 
mur. Quia suppeditat nobis ubi et animus ex hoc forensi 
strepita reficiatur, et aures convitio defessae conquiescant. 
An tu existimas aut suppetere nobis posse quod cotidie dica- 
mus in tanta varietate rerum, nisi animos nostros doctrina ex- 
colamus, aut ferre animos tantam posse contentionem, nisi eos 
doctrina eadem relaxemus? Ego vero fateor me his studiis 
esse deditum: ceteros pudeat, si qui se ita litteris abdiderunt, 
ut nihil possint ex eis neque ad communem adferre fructum 
neque in aspectum lucemque proferre; me autem quid pudeat, 
qui tot annos ita vivo, judices, ut a nullius umquam me tem- 
pore aut commodo aut otium meum abstraxerit, aut voluptas 
avocarit, aut denique somnus retardarit ? 

1, State how much Cicero you have read and reviewed. 

2. Translate, 

8. Explain all the subjanctives in the passage. 

4, Who was Archias, and what called out this oration ? 


AUGUST, 


— The Emperor Octavian, called the August, 
I being his favorite, bestowed his name 
Upon me, and I hold it still in trust, 
n memory of him and of his fame. 


—I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Barns less intensely than the Lion’s rage; 
Sheaves are my only garlands, and I claim 
The golden Harvests as my heritage. 
— The Poet’s Calendar. 


— Guarding the mountains around 
Majestic the forests are standing, 
Bright are their crested helms, 
Dark is their armor of leaves. 
— The Masque of Pandora. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHINESE EDUCATIONAL PROSPECTS. 


To the Members of the National Educational Assoc. : 

As China’s representative, I have the honor to extend to you, 
mind-moulders of America, her cordial greetings and congrat- 
ula-tions. You have done a grand work for your country, and, 
with God’s help, you mean to persevere, You have a most 
encouraging prospect before you. All that has been said 
serves to stimulate you in your never-varying efforts to elevate 
your countrymen. The very fact that so many brilliant intel- 
lectual stars were assembled at Madison to deliberate on the 
possibilities of education is a sign pregnant with hope and 
promising of magnificent results, such as no Utopian philoso- 
phers have dreamed. 

The genius of Chinese education sympathizes with you in 
your glorious struggles, and rejoices that a great neighbor, 
across the Pacific, filled with the ardor of youth, bold and en- 
thusiastic, is leading the van toward the Mecca of intellectual 
development. If she could she would follow her American 
youthful sister in her strivings to acquire new knowledge, 
and to discipline an ever-increasing army for conquests on the 
battleground of the mind. If she could only shake off the 
drowsiness of a thousand years, she would gladly learn of her 
American sister the way to govern the ocean, utilize the ele- 
ments, wrest from sphinx-like Nature her secrets, and pene- 
trate the Holy of Holies of the universe. But her drowsiness 
is the result of the spell that the balefal magicians, Conserva- 
tism and Traditional Reverence for Antiquity, have cast over 
her. She has no power to shake off their soporific influence. 
But, like the enchanted princess in the Arabian Nights, she 
awaits the prince destined to be her deliverer. That prince is 
the Prince of Peace, 

But though China has contented herself with laurels she 
had won in earlier days, and has done nothing in the new 
fields of research, study, discovery, and invention, she has by 
no means gone backward. She has always been a friend of 
education : our ancestors deemed it indispensable to the well- 
being of the human race. The Shu King,—Book of Ancient 
History,—says: “‘If the people, when they are well fed and 
warmly clothed, should live from day to day without instruc- 
tion, they would soon assimilate with the brutes.” No more 
earnest and ardent advocate of education can be found 
than Confucius. No profession is more honored in China 
than that of the schoolmaster. In his sphere, the Chinese 
schoolmaster is king. Not even the haunting fear of the 
school committee ever disturbs him in the exercise of his au- 
thority. The great Confucius himself is content with the 
title of teacher. No governmental system in the world is so 
favorable to education as ours. No patrons, in ancient or 
modern times, can compare with, much less surpass, the Em- 
perors of China in munificence, 

While in the details of instruction we are far behind West- 


ern nations, in our high estimistion of education and in the 


inducements and rewards we hold out to educators and edu- 
cated we occupy the foremost place. For in the presumably 
most absolute monarchy on the face of the earth, that system 
obtains which gives only to educated men of all classes and 
conditions the whole official patronage. I refer to the system 
of competitive examinations which are given at stated times 
to test the fitness of candidates for the civil service, These 
famous examinations, instituted about 1200 years ago, are 
still flourishing with vigor, and no signs appear that they have 
grown less popular or useful. They have, in fact, become 
part of the national polity, and doubtless contribute the most 
toward the stability of the present dynasty. They accomplish 
what a million of soldiers cannot begin to do. It is no hyper- 
bole to say that, were the competitive examinations abolished, 
the superstructure of government would fall to pieces. For 
the officers who rule by delegated authority from the emperor, 
having been raised by their own merits, owing nothing to im- 
perial favor on the one hand nor to popular caprice on the 
other, are firm supporters of that institution by which they 
gained their eminence, and necessarily of the existing govern- 
ment also, in which that institution is bound up; and since 
they are all educated, respected, and honored by the people 
from whom they had sprung, the influence they wield for the 
repression of sedition or rebellion is incalculably great. Thus 
it is the policy of the government to patronize learning, and it 
is for the interest of the people to promote it. 

Accordingly, the Chinese lack neither the inducement nor 
the desire to study. All they need is to have their scope wid- 
ened, and new objects for mental labor; to be shown new 
fields of research, and new intellectual worlds to conquer. 
Their minds require to be guided, as it were, out of the laby- 
rinth of ignorance, in which they have lost themselves, into 
the free, sunlit, and heaven-canopied paradise of knowledge, 
or from the desert of imitation to the fruitful soil of modern 
discovery. 

When that is done, we may expect a glorious awakening of 
millions of dormant minds capable of high cultivation. 
When that is done, there will be an intellectual reformation 
such as would not yield in importance or extent to that which 
shook Europe in the 15th Century. If Occidental art, sci- 
ences, and languages should be made the requirements for 
examination we should see rich men sending their sons to 
America and Europe to be taught in those things, and schools 
and colleges on the modern plan would spring up all over the 
empire. The system of competitive examinations is the 
mighty engine that shall revolutionize the present educational 
methods. 

It seems strange, and yet providential, that that system, 
whose tendency is eminently conservative, can at once be 
transformed into the agency of liberal culture. It has served 
to unite an immense population, mould the minds of thirty- 
six generations, and preserve an empire from political dissolu- 
tion. It has done the same work for China as the laws and 
legions did for the Roman Empire; and as the unity of the one 
was a preparation for the coming of Christ, so the homogene- 
ousness of the Chinese people paves the way for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel. With the legal introduction of Christian- 
ity a true stimulus would be given to education. 

Just when and in what manner this combined intellectual 
and religious reformation is to be consummated may not be 
known tous. But no one can doubt that a people who have 
developed for themselves, and by themselves, a civilization as 
high as they could without the light of the world, will in time 
work out their own salvation, when they shall have become 
better acquainted with the real secret of the power and pros- 
perity of Western nations. Their obstinate exclusiveness has 
been due to ignorance, and so was their inordinate national 
pride. They begin now to see their error. 

There is a college in Peking under the presidency of Dr. 
Martin, an American, which college is slowly engrafting the 
learning and culture of the West upon those of the East. The 
students, under the direction of their professors, have trans- 
lated many works into Chinese, which will materially aid in 
the desired reform. In this beginning, small though it be, 
America is playing a prominent part, and her influence will be 
greater in the future. Let us only hope that the exclusive 
policy which the Chinese government, out of ignorance, tried 
to carry out fifty years ago, may not continue to disgrace and 
belie the American Constitution, to the detriment of the 
world’s progress and the march of intellect of a great people. 

A “still small voice,’’ wafted by zephyrs across the Pacific, 
the voice of Cathay, thus addresses Columbia : ‘‘ I admit that 
Iam old and slow in my ways, and that you are young and 
enterprising. But I am experienced; the crown of forty cen- 
taries is upon my head, while you are yet in the morning of 
life, Before you is still the prime of womanhood and a hale 
old age. In me, in me, is the fountain of immortal youth, [ 
can resume my youthfulness when it shall please Heaven to 
have me. We have always been friends, Let us continue to 
besuch. Do not listen te those tricky demagogues who, for 
private ends and in pursuance of a ‘ vigorous foreign policy,’ 
would disturb our amicable relations. I would weed them out, 
if I were you. There must be something wrong with your 
constitution, when unprincipled men can control patronage 
and dictate legislation, while good men shrink from politics, 
being afraid of losing character thereby. For this disorder, I 
recommend the system of competitive examinatious as a rem- 
edy. It will prove to be the palladium of your institutions,” 
The sounds die away; their echoes are lost in the sighs of 


the wind. But the words will last so long as truth lives. 
Yan Les. 
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(Continued from last No.) 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


On motion of Mr. Fachs of Baltimore, it was 

Voted, That the exercises for next year shall consist of practical exer- 
cises in teaching drawing in the several grades of public schools. 

Miss Lillian Hoxie, of Emporia, Kas., offered the following, 


which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Art tof the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recommend the State Teachers’ Associations meetings, during the fol- 
lowing year, to give before the teachers of such meetings practical illus- 
trations of methods in drawing, presented by competent teachers. 

The officers for the next year were unanimously elected as 
follows: 

President,—Otto Fachs, principal Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, q 

Vice President,— Walter S. Perry, 
ing Worcester, Mass. 

Secretary,— Josephine C. Locke, supervisor of drawing, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The exhibit of the Normal Art School of Boston was uni- 
versally commended, and was a credit to Massachusetts. 


supervisor of draw 


LIST OF OFFICERS, OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1884-5, 


President,— F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo, 
Secretary,— W. E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer,— N. A. Calkins, 124 E. 80th St., New York City 


Vice Presidents : 

husetts. J. H. Canfield, Kansas, 
Thos. Hunter, New York. 
W. H. Chandler, Wisconsin. 
Thos. H. Payne, Tennessee. E. Higbee, Pennsylvania. 
Ed. Willietts, Mich. Cc. L. Sam , Arkansas. 
J. W. Holcombe, Indiana. J. A. Smith, Mississippi. 


Councillors-at-Large : 
Hon. John Eaton, Washington,D.C. W.T. Harris, Massachusette. 


Councillors : 


W. D. Hill, Indiana. 
H. H, Seerley, lowa. 
D. H. Kiehle, Minnesota. 


Thos. W. Bicknell, Massac 
B. L. Butcher, W. Virginia. 
A. J. Russell, Florida. 


W. J. Corthell, Maine. 
©. C. Rounds, New Hampshire, 
J. M, Hitt, Vermont 


T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island. J. 8. Cowdon, Florida, 

8. T. Datton, Connecticut. Geo. T. Fairchild, Kansas. 
8S. A. Ellis, New York. J. M. Greenwood, Missouri. 
Ww.N, New Jersey. G. 8. Farnham, Nebraska, 
H. 8. Jones, Pennsylvania. H. B. Norton, California. 
M, A. Newell, Maryland. J.C. Shattuck, Colorado. 
8. C. Armstrong, V — G. C. Hall, Arizona. 

F. H. Crago, W. Virginia. F. H. Crawford, Oregon. 
Rob’t Bingham. No. Carolina. Jobn Baldwin, Texas 

Vv. C. Dibble, So. lina. J. M. Coyner, Utah. 

G. J. Urr, Georgia. W. H. Beadle, Dakota. 


A. 8. Nichols, Montana. 

Z. Richards, Dist. of Columbia. 
J. H. Cavel, Indian Territory. 
W. C. Young, Nevada. 
D. B. Massachusetts. 
Sheldon Jackson, Alaska, 
W. 8. Perry, Michigan. 
Aaron Gove, rado, 


T. Washington, Alabama. 
Walter Hillman, Mississippi. 
Ww. Preston Johnson, 

O. V. Hayes, Arkansas. 

W. C. Karnes, Tennessee, 
W. D. Parker, Wisconsin. 

R D. Allen, Kentucky. 
Jobn B. Peasiee, Obio. 
Henry Raab, Illinois. 


PERSONAL, 


CoRRECTION.— In the list of committess for the Exposition 
at Madison, the chairman of the Art Committee should have 
been Charlies O. Thompson, of Terre Haute, Ind., instead of 
C. N. Thompson. Mr. Charlies O. Thompson is also a mem- 
ber of the very important Committee on Science-Teaching in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, to correspond with a sim- 
ilar committee from the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. We regret that we have not the names of 
this committee to print in full. 


— A most interesting incident to note of the National Con- 
vention, at Madison, Wis., is the fact that there were present 
two persons who had been pupils in the first kindergartens in 
Massachusetts, in 1863. Mr. Chase, representing the Boston 
Herald at the meeting, attended the kindergarten of Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, Mass. Miss Sarah Allen, also 
a member of the Association, attended the kindergarten of 
Mrs. Louise Pollock, the same year, at three years of age; both 
teachers were the pioneers of the kindergarten movement in 
this country. Mrs. Pollock had the gratification of giving, 
with her daughter, Mies Susie Pollock, the normal kinder- 
garten training to Miss Allen, three years sgo, in Washington. 
She now assists her father in the classical School of West 
Newton, Mass. Mrs. Pollock, who was present at the conven- 
tion, putin an able plea for the kindergarten philosophy in 
the family. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLoRADO.— One of the most charming interior towns 
which we “‘ took in’”’ upon our vacation rambles, is Saguache. 
which we found to be alive educationally, and whose schools 
are about to enter u anew era. The school-house is being enlarged 
and re-furnished, while every appliance is being supplied that will make 

schools. The Board is a representative one in Colorado, showing 

our P ess in school matters is owing to the character of the 
men who control these interests. L. — a the president, is a merchant 
and a warm friend of the public schools. The secretary is £. Piguet, a 
graduate of a German university,a metallurgiet and a mining expert, 
who warmly champions free schools. Bridgewater Normal School is rep- 
resented in the treasurer, L. H. Decker. At one time this gentlemen was 
an instructor in the Boston Reform School, but on account of failing 
health was forced westward. In all possible ways he labors for the up- 
building of the schools. The i of the Saguache schools is A. K. 
Phillips, formerly principal of the Redfield schools in Iowa. He isa thor- 
ough teacher, a fine organizer, and an indef worker, and handles 
his three departments in a truly wise manner. ©. B. and W. E. Phillips, 
two brothers formerly well known teachers in lowa and Missouri, though 
incumbents in county offices, take a deep interest in educational lL 
N. E. White isthe very able and discreet superintendent of davannah 
Co., and is doing a fine work in the schools under his y— & ter- 
ritory, by the way, equal in area to Connecticut, 


State Editor, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
InDIANA.— Supt. J. N. Stady, of Greencastle, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Richmond schools; sal- 
ary, $1,800. His pottion will be filled by J. M. Olcott, pro- 


etor of the Weekly, and formerly su ntendent of Terre 
ute , $1,600.——Sa t. ot has had his 


ra 
the guunand etudete “ata immediate cause of the raise was the offer of 
e 


$2,500. He now receives the best salary paid in 
State, aud he earns it.——£x. Stats Supt. Geo. W. Hoss was recent! 
tothe chair of Literature and History in Baker Univ., Kansas. 


——A. ©. Hopkins, who filled the unexpired term of his father in the 
State Supt.'s office, will transfer his entire faculty from the Danville 
Normal to Salina, Kas., where he is offered excellent prospects. —— Prof. 
Carhart, of the State Normal Schools, has been elec’ to the chair of 
Elocution and Oratory, in De Pauw.——Eli F. Brown has resigned his 
editorship of the Educational Weekly.—D. W. Dennis. Prin. of Bloom- 
ingdale Acad. will be a member of the Ealtham faculty the coming year. 


Iowa.— Many of the Wright Co. districts have increased 
the salary of teachers $5.00 per month.——Supt. Leigh Hunt 
aesiets in institute work in the counties of Monona, Tama, 
Hardin, Story, and Ida.—— Prin. C. W. Higley, of West Des 
Moines, assisted in the Jasper Co. Normal.——Supt. Sturgeon, 
of Hancock Co., has awakened an interest in the community 
in favor of schools and echool exhibits. Some good premiums 


are offered for such work at the county fair. 

A large list of premiums for school work is offered by the State Fair. 
——5,000 copies of The lowa Teacher for July have been sent oat ——Mr. 
F. A. Hyde bas been elected supt. of city schools at Newton,—Mr. Mar- 
vin, of The lowa Teacher, has taken to himself a wife,—a Kansas lady. 
——Marshalitown is erecting the finest aerenpess building in the State. 
It is to have class rooms specially arran and farnisbed with — 
for literature, science, mathematics, and drawing.——Guthrie . High 
School, at Panora, will be condacted the coming year by Prof. W.G Ray 
principal, Prof. W. H. Cathcart assistant principal, with G. W. Cowden 
and Blanche Hay as assistant instructors.——Supt. Friesener, of Cedar 
Rapids, has been re#lected for a term of three at an advanced sal- 
ary, $1,800 per year.——Prof. W. £. Wilson, of Coe Coll . Cedar Rapids, 
has been called to take charge of the dept. of Natural Sciences in the 
State Normal School, Providence, R. I.——In an excursion party from 
Madison to the Dells of Wisconsin, and composed principally of Iowa 
teachers, a canvass of votes for President was taken as follows: Blaine 
127, Cleveland 44, Independent 9, Batler 4, 8t. John 1. Nearly every Iowa 
vote was cast for Blaine.——Thé educational wars and rumors of wars in 
Council Bluffs have been dispelled by one year’s service of Supt. James 
McNaughton, who has ‘been reélected by the board, with the hearty ap- 
of the patrons.—— Prof. A. W. Wier bas been retlected at Clear 

ke. The Teacher and Student, of Toledo, has been merged into The 
Towa Treacher ——Mr J. ¥F. Grinstead has been elected principal of the 
Bloomfield schoolsa.——Supt. W. H. Robertson has been reélected in West 
Waterloo, at an advance in salary to $1,500.—The snow white badges of 
were numerous at Madison. Lowa’s pledge wis redesmed, with 
many more to be counted.—.For the euccessful exhibit Jat Madison, and 
for the comfort and pleasure of the delegation from Iowa, great praise is 
due Supt. H. Sabin, Prof. McBride, and Mr. Edwards, who seemed 
never to tire in their labors, 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, Jola, Kan, 


Kansas.— The attendance on the county normal institutes 
is fully equal to the attendance in former years. The banner 
county thus far reported is Butler, with an institute enroll- 
ment of 221.——Three ladies are this year employed as institute conduct- 
ors,— Miss Hoxie in Woodson, Miss ril in Rice, and Miss Ahblborn in 
Riley .Co —— E! Dorado, Concordia, Beloit, Burlingame, Ottawa, and 
lola, are among the enterprising towns of the State that are erecting a:idi- 
tional echool-houses this summer.——J. A. Lawhead, of Fort Scott, is 
republican pominee for State Superintendent. At present, Mr. Lawhead 
is superintendent of Bourbon Co. State Supt. Speer retires with an un- 
impeacbable record of efficient labor, and the best wishes of a host of 
friends throughout the State —-Supt. Esterley, of Ottawa, has received a 
call to the superintendency of EK) Paso (Tex.) schools. It is to be ho 
that he can be induced to remain in Kanses.——Prest. Taylor reports that 
the attendance at the State Normal School at Emporia reached 541 ; the 
stadents coming from 41 counties in Kansas, and 1! States and territories. 
This is certainly a record in which the friends of this institution can take 
justifiable pride. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The Board of Education of Albert Lea elected 
Prof. E. Chileoat superintendent, and Mrs. E. Chilcoat, assist- 
ant, for the coming year. The other teachers are Mies Bar- 
ron, 9th grade; Miss Randall, 8th ; Miss Burke, 7th ; Miss Levens, 6th ; 
Miss Ellickson, 5th ; Miss Lewis, 4th ; Miss Halvorsen, 3d; Mrs. Saxton, 
2d ; Mrs. Drake, Ist. 4 new school-building is to be erected in Man- 
kato ata cost of about $6,000.—Prof. 8S. 8. Parr, editor of Minnesota 
Journal ef Education, has been elected superintendent of the Rochester 
city schools in the place of Prof. H O. Durkee, Mrs. Sanford Niles and 
Miss Hattie have been elected to fill vacancies in the corps of teachers. 
The Board of Education of Mankato has elected Prof. R. E. Dunfield of 
Weymouth Landing, Mass., Supt. of Schools for next year, at a salary of 
$1,4°0a year, The salaries of teachers for the coming year are as follows: 


$30 p year. eu year. year. 
mary and Intermedia’ r mo. r mo. 55 mo. 
Pleasant Grove Grammar . 60 “ * « 
Prin. Franklin School, . @ « 55 60 


Northfield has finally secured the services of Prof. Benjamin T. Hatha- 
way of Maine as superintendent of her city schools, at a salary of $1,200 
vod annum. His teaching force numbers ten.— The teachers of the 

tate who attended the convention at Madison speak of it as a grand 
success. 


New York — Prof. Clements of Cazenovia Seminary has 
been promoted to the principalship of that institution. The 
appointment is regarded as an excellent one for the prosperity 
of the school.—— Friendship Acad. in Alleghany Co. has been closed the 
past year, but will be re spened the coming year. A full corps of teach- 
ers has been engaged ——Prof, a Sweezy, of Batavia, has accepted 
the position of principal of Bergen Union School for the coming year.—— 
Clyde High School is to have a normal class during the fall term.—— 
Prof. Austin, of Cayuga Lake Military Acad., has accepted the offer of a 
position at Dey’s Landing ——An important addition has been made to 
the facilities of Alfred Univ., by the organization of the department of 
Natural History under Prof EB. N. Larkin. 

Women can vote at eleven thousand elections in this State on the last 
Tnesday in August, when the school electi tside of the cities occur, 
The Legislature this year changed the time from October to August. 
These elections (with a few exceptions, where the poll is held the next day) 
will be held in the evening This will be the fifth year of women’s voti 
at school elections ; and their doing so is now an acknowledged part of 
New York’s school system. 

Asa proof of their eminent success, the proprietors of the Berlitz 
Schools of Languages, may well point to the fact that another branch,— 
the fifth,— bas mn added to the number of schools founded by them. 
The new institution is located at the Garfield Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and will commence its course September Ist. It is gratifying to see that 
the earnest endeavors of these schools to furnish the best instruction are 
receiving the hearty support of the public. 


State Editor, Pror. Prick THomAs, New Berne, N. C. 

No. CaRo_ina.—There have been five State Normals held 
in the State during the vacation. at Elizabeth City, Wilson, 
Chapel Hill, Newtou, and Frankiin.——Tbe North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, organized by the teachers assembled at Waynesville 
io June, promises to add mach to the pleasure and usefulness of its 
members. They will meet once a year.——Statesville has voted for a 

raded school.-Of the four male colleges in the State, only the State 

Joiv. bas a president at the present writing. Wake Forest has been 
without a president some time, and Dr. Hepburn of Davidson Coll., and 
Dr. Word of Trinity, have recently resigned.—The new Graded School 
building at New Berne, built as an addition to the old academy, is nearly | 
completed._— Prof. E. M. Goodwin, of Raleigh, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Kingston schools, Prof. P. P. Ciaxton having resigned with 
the intention of taking a course at Johns Hopkins Univ.—Prof. E. C. | 
Bromeon, late of Murfreesboro, Tenn., accepted the position as | 
superintendent of the Wilson Graded School, vice Prof. Bruton, r ed. 
Prof. W. C. Doub, of the Jonesboro High School, will take charge of 
the Greensboro Graded School. —Prof. E. W. Kennedy, of the Durham 
Graded School, is spending his vacation in Earope. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, BORN, 1809, 


Not of the howling dervishes of song, 

Who craze the brain with their delirious dance, 
Art thou, O sweet historian of the heart! 
Therefore to thee the laurel-leaves belong, 

To thee our love and our allegiance, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Supt. Phipps retires from Lewiston. 

— The Berlitz School of Languages reports a very successful 
session at Bucksport. They certainly had a most charming 
location. 

oo It is expected that the schools will not be disturbed in 
the State this year, politics being paramount. 

— The friends of Colby Univ., Waterville, may be proud of 
their new academy building, erected through the generosity of 
Governor Coburn, and known as the Coburn Classical Inst. 
The Colby Echo contains, as the frontispiece to its commence- 
ment number, an engraving of the highly artistic and beautiful 


building. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—In the Boston Univ. the number of students in 
attendance has steadily increased the past four years, the 
summaries of the four being as follows: 505, 555, 591, and 610. 
The number of instructors is 100. A new building will be 
opened Oct. 1. 

— Nineteen different States were represented at Prof. Moses 
T. Brown’s Sammer School for Teaching the Delsarte Philos 
ophy of Expression, at College Hill. Prof. Brown succeed« 
Robert R. Raymond in the Boston School of Oratory, founded 
in 1873 by Lewis B. Monroe. 

— Tbe vacancies in the board of teachers at Cushing Acad, 
Ashburnham, have been filled by the appointment of Alfred 
G. Rolfe (Amherst, ’82), of Ayer, to the Greek dept.; W. Scot: 
Ward (Tufts, ’83), of Woburn, to the Latin and Physics, and 
Miss Edith Baker (Framingham Normal, ’83), of Fitchburg, 
as assistant lady teacher. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Lewis H. MEADER, Warren, R. I. 

— Many Rhode Islanders hope to see the meeting of the 
American Institute held in the State next year. Newport has 
many attractions, and Supt Littlefield may be relied upon for 
hearty codperation. It is also said that the directors so voted 
at their last meeting at Cottage City. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Mrs. Wilbur Fisk, widow of tho Rev. Wilbur Fisk, who 
was the first president of Wesleyan University, died recently 
in Middletown. She was 89 years and 10 months old, and her 
death was due to old sage. Her husband died in 1839 The 
property which she has occupied so many years now reverts tu 
Wesleyan University. She had the privilege of occupying it 
as long as she lived. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Wm. A. Slater, of Norwich, Ct , son of the late John F. 
Slater, bas given $100,000 to build a memorial hall, to be used 
for a museum, library, art-room, and for other purposes, by 
the Norwich High School. 

— The trustees of Bryn Mawr College, having established a 
Department of Botany, with a two years’ course, have appointed 
Miss Emily L. Gregory associate in botany. Miss Gregory is 
a graduate of Cornell University. 

— The Beacon, of Boston, promises that American women 
artists, if they will study American childhood in all its merry 
or fanny phases, will achieve success and a liberal fortune in 
avery brief period. The journal that makes suggestions of 
this sort does great good. 

— During the put year 1,400 students were in attendance at 
the University of Michigan, of whom 200 were women. Two 
women are members of the faculty,—Mrs, Louisa Stowell, pro- 
— of microscopic botany, and Miss Margaret Humphreys, 
DSL. 

— The friends of higher education for women have to note 
with regret that the University of Heidelberg has declined an 
offer of 100,000 marks ($24,000) on condition that women shall 
be admitted as students. Well, that amount of money would 
not go a great ways toward the extra expense, to say nothing 
else about it. 

— Nilsson does not believe that German music is supplant- 
ing that of the French and Italian schools. She found, during 
her spring tour with Theodore Thomas, that the audience did 
not prefer Wagner. A Wagner devotee, however, doubtless 
believes that the great German master can afford to wait. He 
could also very properly urge that Wagner’s music has never 
been presented in America as he indicated it should. 


— The following is stated to be the increase since the com- 
mencement of the century in the number of persons speaking 
the different languages: English, from fifty-five millions to 
ninety millions ; Russian, from thirty millions to sixty-three 
millions; German, from thirty-eight millions to sixty-six mil- 
lions; Spanish, from twenty-two millions to forty-four millions; 
Italian, from eighteen millions to thirty millions; and Portu- 
guese, from eight millions to thirteen millions. 

— The report of Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1882~-’83, places the number of children of school age 
in the United States at 16,243,822, of whom 10,013,826 are en- 
rolled in public schools It is estimated that there are 570,000 
in private schools. The number of teachers in the public 
schools is 293,204, and their salaries range from an average of 
$21 a month in Alabama to $76 paid to women in Nevada, and 
$102 paid to men in Massachusetts. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are the only States where there seems to be much 
efficiency in enforcing laws for compulsory education, though 
such laws have been passed in twenty different States. 


For thy to the poet’s art.— Wapen take, 


— From a statement of March 30, 1882, it appears that the 
course of study in the three lower classes of a Prussian gym- 
nasiaum and pro-gymnasium are substantially the same. After- 
ward a distinetion is made, as is shown in the following sched- 
ule of the number of hours a week devoted to the subjects 


specified : Gymnasium, Realgymnasium. 
2. German, . 14 18 
32 
4. Greek, . . . . . 40 
5. French, 12 24 
History, 
9 Mathematics, 22 80 
10. Natural History, . . . 4 6 
11. Physics, 9 8 12 
12. Chemistry, om 6 


7, 
. 
‘| 

al 
| | 
| | 
—— 
a 
elec 
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— Prof. Simon Newcomb has an article in a late Science on 
Prest. Eliot’s paper in the Century, on a Liberal Education, 
which is an interesting exposition of the subject from the 
standpoint of the eminent astronomer. He takes the ground 
that President Eliot’s proposed change would not be the sub- 
stitution of a scientific for a literary culture, but the reverse, 
and holds that scientific studies are wrongly placed by their 
partisans in contradistinction to languages and mathematics. 
Not only is our mathematical education, in his judgment, far 
behind that of France and Germany, buch a much better 
mathematical training than the average student gets is abso- 
lutely necessary to the adequate comprehension of physical 
science. He also says that notwithstanding the advanced po- 
sition of the Germans in scientific research, they are far ahead 
of us in a thorough study of the modern languages and math- 
ematics. It would seem, therefore, he maintains,j that the 
whole story is not told when it is claimed that these two stud- 
ies should receive a disproportionate share of attention. 

Professor Newcomb also takes issue with the popular view 
of elective studies favored by President Eliot. One of the 
great objects of a liberal education, he says, is to secure com- 
munity and sympathy of thought and feeling among the great 
body of educated men. In case of marked differences in nat- 
ural aptitudes for special studies, Professor Newcomb, instead 
of yielding to the predictions of the individual, holds that the 
end of education will be best reached by adopting a system of 
training in the class of subjects for which his natural capacity 
is weakest. This view, while running counter to the theories 
of the advocates of “ electives,” s ts the value of educa- 
tion as a discipline, and will stimulate attention to Professor 
Newcomb’s ideas on the general subject. The professor thinks 
that President Eliot does not hit the nail on the head when he in- 
dicates a preference for some one subject, over what he considers 
an imperfect knowledge of a number of subjects. A thorough 
knowledge of any one subject belongs, in the professor’s view, 
to a professional, and not to a liberal education. The main 
object of a liberal education, says the writer, should not be 
minuteness of knowledge, but a thorough understanding and 
mastery of those elementary ideas which form the foundation 
of all knowledge. 


England.—The managers of the National Union of Element- 
ary Teachers have sent to the district associations a scheme 
for reorganizing the Union. Hitherto the secretaries of the 
district associations have had to send to the parent society 


three shillings a year for each member and a trifle additional 
for local expenses; but in no case has the total subscription 
of each member exceeded a dollar per annum. Of course 
members have had to pay the cost of attending the monthly 
meetings of the district association, and in sparsely-peopled 
tracts, where the schools are far apart, this expense is consid- 
erable. But the Union, finding that its work cannot be done 
for three shillings per member, now proposes six pence a week, 
or one pound six shilliugs per annum, with which it is hoped 
to provide annuities for old and disabled teachers; but this 
is not absolutely guaranteed, and the adoption of the scheme 
is doubtful. The fand for providing for a number of orphans 
will still be kept separately. The Union is on its trial, 
Gresham College, in the city of London, is a striking exam- 
ple of the way in which endowments are managed by persons 
who care more for feasting and favors than for real progress 
and enlightenment. This long-established institution has an 
income of $80,000 a year, and for seven years a committee has 
been inquiring as to the best means of turning its revenues 
to real educational puposes. Why it is called a college, is 
more than the general public know. The only money spent 
on education is $5,000, devoted to the salaries of occasional 
lectures. These lectures are often delivered to ten or a dozen 
persons in a most perfunctory manner, and the chief income 
from the endowment goes to people who are not at all inter- 
ested in educational progress. The psyments to clerks, keep- 
ers, and constables actually exceed the salaries of lecturers, 


and there are no resident students. The sum of $30,000 is| 
now being used for the erection of alms-houses at Brixton, 
and $28.000 has just been voted for repairs to the Royal Ex- 
change ! Nobody seems to know why the funds of a so-called 
college are being thus spent. The sources of income are un- 
der the control of people who will never give up their my oy 
until the government of the city is radically altered. In fact, 
the vast educational endowments of London, and many other 
towns and parishes in England, are disgracefully administered. 
Sometimes they get into Chancery, and the results are gener- 
ally lamentable. 


The examinations for Queen’s scholarships, as the rights to 
be trained for two years free of expense are called, were held 
in the first week of July, and as usual a far larger number of 


given by Mr. Richard Tangye and his brother, and the other half 
has been subscribed anonymously. The commercial success 
of Messrs. Tangye Bros. has been marvelous. They are the 
sons of a poor West Cornwall farmer who lived near the town 
of Redruth, in a neighborhood which sends many miners to 
the States. The Tangyes went to Birmingham young, worked 
in the engine factories, got all the information they could, 
made a wise use of their wages, and their father lived to see 
them among the most prosperous of Birmingham employers 
of labor, Their engineering-works are among the finest in 
England. One of them once taught in a day school. 

Miss Powell, one of the “fair-girl graduates”’ of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, has taken the first place on the exam- 
ination list in the historical tripos, thus beating all the male 


candidates presented themselves than are likely to be admitted | competitors, as well as her lady rivals, 


to the colleges. It is true all the candidates do not intend 
to enter training colleges. Many of them endeavor to pass the 
prescribed examinations with the hope that it will help them 
to become assistants in inspected schools; while others go in 
for the examination as a a sort of preparation for the civil ser- 
vice and other tesis. Certificated teachers in this country 
have long been saying that Queen scholarships should be open 
only to those young men and women who have served their 
terms as pupil-teachers. This used to be the case until about 
twelve years ago, when the government altered the rule with 
the intention of admitting poor parsons’ daughters and others, 
and the masters aod mistresses of public elementary schools 
protested against the alteration. ut in this country such 
matters are too much under the control of supercilious and 
whimsical officials. One thing is very certain, and that is, the 
central government is paying the training colleges for training 
thousands who cannot get schools when their training is over 


A good many English masters and mistresses are beginning 
to follow the example of their American cousins, and to form 
themselves into excursion parties. A considerable number of 
London teachers started for Germany a short time since, while 
others are off to see the beauties of the lake district. Mr. R 
Greenwood, this year president of the National Union, was 
formerly a teacher at Truro, in West Cornwall, and he and 
some of his friends are gone to have a look at the wild and 
beautiful coast scenery of Tinbsgel and other parts of North 
Corwall that figure in Lord Tennyson’s “‘ Idyls of the King.” 


Mr. Mundella is often puzzled to know how to treat some of 
the rural school boards. Fur the most part these bodies con- 
sist of farmers who do not wish to give boys and girls much 
learning. They would rather see the children picking stoves 
or scaring crows for eight cents a day, than have them in 
school. Sometimes the parson and squire manage to get 
elected on the board, and although these gentlemen are no 
great advocates of popular education, they make better mem- 
bers than the majority of the farmers. In many cases they 
mt _— behaved that female teachers do not care to serve 
under them. 


Mr. Laurie, a very clever Scotchman who was formerly 
an inspector of schools, has been condemning some of the 
methods adopted in English elementary schools. He says that 
although children are told that the world is a globe, a concrete 
model, even of the humblest description, is rarely found in 
our common schools, and consequently the information re- 
mains a mental! abstraction. He does not believe that five 
schools in one thousand use globes. He further affirms that 
very little is done to teach children the motions of the earth 
and heavenly bodies by simple globes that can be moved before 
the class. Most of our geographical teaching he thinks very 
little of. What is taught he considers almost worthless, and 
very evanescent. Mr. Laurie, before he became an inspector 
of schools, was tutor to the late Lord Ambarly, son of Earl 
reece whose statue now stands in the lobby of the Hotse of 

ommons. 


Birmingham is to have a fine new school of art, which is 


Science Teaching. —The special arrangements for science 
teaching made by the school boards of Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, received such hearty approval in the report of the Royal 
Com mission on Technical Education that any account of the 
work is likely to prove instructive. This Board appointed, in 
June, 1880, a science demonstrator. Three assistant demon- 
strators have since been appointed, and there are also three 
janior assistants, — lads of fifteen to eighteen. The salaries 
amount to £750 perannum. For this sum the Board is able 
to secure efficient science instruction for thirty schools, and 
also instruction to assistants and pupil-teachers in evening 
classes. Mechanics is taught to the boys, and domestic econ- 
omy to the girls. Six of the boys’ schools also take magnet- 
ism and electricity, and one animal physiology. Three girls’ 
schools also take physiology as a csoend specific subject. A wide 
interpretation has been given to these terms; thus, under the 
head of Domestic Economy as much chemistry and physiology 
are taught as will enable an intelligent girl to comprehend the 
the familiar facts of home life. About £400 has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of apparatus. This is kept at the sci- 
ence laboratory, a building erected at a cost of £1450, in con- 
nection with the Ickneild Street Board School. Here all the 
apparatus necessary for the experiments is prepared and packed 
in boxes which fit into light handcarts. In these the appa- 
ratus is carried around from school to school, two teachers and 
two assistants accompanying each handcart. In each school 
department a tressel table is kept for the purpose of science 
lessone. On reaching the school the junior assistants carry in 
the boxes, unpack the articles, and piace them on the tables, 
and the lesson goes on simultaneously in the boys’ and girls’ 
school. In this way one set of apparatus serves for thirty 
schools, and each science-teacher can visit four departments 
per day, giving a lesson of forty-five minutes duration in each 
schoo]. A demonstrator (or one of his assistants) visits each 
class once a fortnight, and in the interval each class teacher 
(who has been present at the lesson) gives a recapitulation of 
it to his scholars. An examination is worked on the subject- 
matter of each lesson, and the papers are submitted to the 
demonstrator at his next visit. Thus systematic and contin- 
uous teaching by a specialist is secured, the teaching is prac- 
tical, and every fact or law is demonstrated experimentally. 
Nearly 5,000 children come under the influence of this method 
of teaching science, and the pleasure and profit derived by 
them have been so evident as to disarm all criticisms ad- 
verse to the introduction of elementary science into Board 
schools. Science classes, for the pupil-teachers and uncertifi- 
cated assistants, in physiography, magnetism and electricity, 
and chemistry are held in the evenings, and are attended by 
about 300 scholars; the same apparatus is employed as in the 
day schools. The work is shortly to be extended by the es- 
tablishment of a technical school for “‘ VII. Standard ”’ boys. 
Already about twenty science scholarships have been awarded, 
some of which enable boys to pass on to King Edward’s Gram- 
mar School, and afterward to the Mason Science College. 
Testimony has been borne to the value of science teaching 
given in this manner, not only by teachers and parents, but 


estimated to cost $100,000, one-half of which sum has been 


also by the leading manufacturers of the town. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


Standard Works in Mental Science. 


Educational Catalogue, 


DESORIPTIVE OF STANDARD WORKS IN 
SCIENCE, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, 
FRENCH, CERMAN, &c., 

Sent free on application. ‘ 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York Ciry. 


A New Teachers’ Agency 


Send stamp for circulars, and 
a list of vacancies now await. 
ing applicants. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OFFIOE OF THE BOARD OF gd 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, July 25, 1884. 

C. W. BARDEEN,—Dear Sir: It is with the atmost 
satisfaction that I write that Mrs. Sara P. Fletcher, of 
the Geneseo Normal School, has accepted the princi- 
palship of our training school at a salary of $1.000. 
After we had completed our plan of organization, we 
were fearful that we should not find the right kind of 
& principal; but the happy thought occurred to us of 
applying to your agency, and the result is most grat- 
ifying. Please accept our,thanks and congratulations 
for this conclusive proof of the efficiency of your 
agency. Cordially yours, GEO, T. CHUROH, Supt. 
a positions and many teachers still on our Het for 

ptem opening. Applications shou sen 
without delay, 482a 


Music and Literature. 


A young lady who has had thorough instruction in 
© Music, American History, and Literature, wishes 
to teach those branches the coming Fall. For particu- 
lars, and other references, address 
482 b Miss Morrison, Sunderland, Mass. 


ie If yu DESIRE to BECOME « 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for circular of Boston School of Elocution. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 
419 149A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Our: INTERNATIONAL 
ATIO N BI-MONTHLY, enters 
upon its Fifth Volume in 
ptember. § EN 


September. $4.00 a year, Address, NEW 
LAND PUB, 00., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


for this Volume of THE JOURNAL, 
$1.50 by mail, tage paid. Address 


By Prest, JOHN BASCOM, of the Univ. of Wis. 


I. 
THE SCIENCE OF MIND. Octavgo, cloth 


extra, $2.00. 
“A clear and strong presentation of the intultional 
philosophy.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


Il. 
NATUBAL THEOLOGY. 12mo, $1.50. 
Itt. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. 
Revised Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


Iv. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. 12mo,cl., $1.75. 
“ An excellent manual of morals. Attractively writ- 
ten, and very judicious as an exposition of practical 
duty.”— Popular Science Monthly. 


*,* Full Educational and General Catalogne 


By Pror. HENRY N, DAY. 


v. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZSTHETICS. Large 
12mo. Illustrated, $2.00. 

vi. 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. An Element- 
ary System of Theoretical and Practical Morality. 
12mo, $1.50. 

In use in Yale College, Indiana University, and 
other colleges. 
Admirably to beginners in metaphysical 
study.”—Zvening Mail. 
vil. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A work that is clear and impressive both in style 
and matter, and one that will tend greatly to the ele- 
vation of the study of mind.’’—Chicugo Times. 


sent on application. G. P. PUTNAM’S §S 


By P. A. CHADBOURNE, M.A., M.D. 

NATUBAL THEOLOGY ; or, Nature and 
the Bible, from the Same Author. Lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“In diction, method, and spirit, the volume is attract- 
ive and distinctive to a rare degree.”’— Boston Traveller. 


By ALBERT SCHWEGLER, 
Ix. 
HAND- BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated and annotated 
by James H. Stirling. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


“ Is the best possible handbook of the History of Phi- 
losophy.”’— Westminster Review. 


ONS, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Full course, two years ; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete course of 
vocal training. Term begins Oct.9. Apply at 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston, Mass., after Oct. 1st to 9th, from 10 to 12 


A.M. For address 
474 h cow MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Instruction at home in all subjects that be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
munication with eminent specialists, for shorter or 
longer periods, and in any “eg f Apply to the Sec- 

LUCIEN A. WAIT, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOL, 


hoo! Year of this Family and Day School 
The 32d Schoo 


for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 1 ‘or cata- 
logue Uadress NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 
. For particulars app . 8. 
Mise F. SonWEDLER, care J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
7 East 14th St., New York. 4741 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets 

brary of 10,000 vols. and 
Prin., Bo. Hadley, 476 k 


Townsend’s Questions in Geography. 


Adapted to any Standard Text-book 
on the Subject. 


An Invaluable Auxiliary to the Study of Geography. 
Sample Copy mailed for.... 20¢. 
Answers for Same (for Teachers only), 25¢c. 


KERR’S TEAOHER’S PRACTICAL POCKET RECORD. 
Ada for all grades of schools, 72 es, flex- 
ible , 25c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


GILMORE’S SPEAKERS. Primary, 50c.; Interme- 
diate, 75c.; Academic, $1.25. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., Publishers, 
482 a Rochester, New Vork. 


NEW ENGLAND 
ERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
» Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ry # Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture. 


terature and Languages. 
, accommodations for 500 lady stu 


ALL TER™. begins llth. Beautifully Dl 
dar free. Address BE. TOURJEE, Director. 
pete NKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


| Thition for Harvard and other Colleges 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. Humphreys will read with College candidates, as 
visiting pupils during nine weeks of this vacation. 
There are also vacancies for three resident pupils. 


Five of Dr. Humphreys’ former pupils have gradu- 
ated at HARVARD in the Class of ’84, all creditably,— 
one with “Finat Honors” in CLAssi0s, another 
with Honors in PHILOSOPHY. Another pupil, of the 
class of ’86, has been awarded the ‘‘ HignesT JUNIOR 
CLASSICAL Honors,” 

Dr. H. prepares candidates for SOPHOMORE and 
other ‘‘ Advanced Standing ’’ Examinations. 

E. R. HUMPHREYS, 


Easthampton, Mass., 
for the various colleges and higher 
ence, The fall term will begin Sept, 
4th, For address 
479 J. H. SAWYER, M.A., Acting Principal. 


Kindergartners Trained 


SEMINARY, 


Pr 
schools of 


FOR SALE, 
A. lot of School Desks (double), | black wainut, iron 
482 f Norristown, Pa. 


State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y, 
Rare opportanities offered, Send for ciroular. 
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Some Late Publications. 
& Boulard DA & Co, NY 0 
Mitebell W F Draper, Andover, Mass 1 25 
Practical Method in Spanish, e ° . Y Ginn, Heath & Co, 12 
English Compos tion. Ohittenden 8 C Griggs & Co, Chicago 90 
Wonders of the Railway. . Kennedy 1 25 
Essentials of English. . Welsh “ 1 00 
Interest Made Easy. . Atkinson cs 1 00 
Fair Maid. H. F.8. L. 389.) : Robinson Harper & Bros, N ¥ 20 
Lowell Illustrated. e Hill Frank P Hill, Lowell, Mass 5 00 
Stadia Surveying w D Van Nostrand, N ¥ 60 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Part II. ° ° John Wiley & Sons,N Y_ 20 to 75 
On the Frontier; Short Stories. ° ° . Hart Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 00 
Sanlight and Shade. . Cassell & Go, N 3 00 
Ear! s of Christianity. Farra be 
e Rossetti T Y Crowell & Co, N 12 
Selections from Poems. buarne 
Among the Chosen. Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 co 
Political Economy: Briefer Course. e Walker 1 50 
Life of John Kalb. . . . . . Kapp bed «“ 1 75 
Institutional Beginnings. ° . Macy Jobns Hopkins Univ. Balt 25 
Dictionary of Miracles. ° Brewer J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 50 
ns in Chemistry. Greene 1 25 
‘Lhe French Teacher. Dubois Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
A Trip Kastward. Abbott H D Noyes & Co, Boston 1 25 
Tourists Guide Book; 188. ° G PPutnams Sons, N 2 50 
Second Book of Graded Exercises in Arithmetic. . Sheldon & Co, N ¥ 35 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. ° Hill “« « 1 00 
lege Greek Course in Eng nson . 
Clark Macmillan & Co, N 1 00 


The State and Educat on. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“Iv nas MADE A New Man or Hix.” — 
So writes the wife of the Rev. Dr. Staples of 
New Canaan, Conn., in a communication to 
the Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. 
Staples says: 

“ My busband has for the last year and a half been 
afflicted with that troublesome disease Malaria, at. 
tended also with Catarrh, which was rapidl ante 
upon him. He was so feeble at the session of our las 
e ference’ that be thought a week or two previous 
he would not be able to attend. He commenced inbal- 
ing Compound Oxygen, and put himself fully under the 
Treatment at my earnest aest, the week before 
* Conference,’ and it is astonis ing to see its vitalizing 
effects. It was almost immediately manifest in an in- 
crease of appetite, which had been scarce sufficient to 
sustain him. He is gradually increasing in strength 
and vitality. In fact it has made a new man of him.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & 


PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila. 


Tue Teachers Co-operative Association of 
Chicago has established a Branch Office in 
the East at Allentown, Penn., under the man- 
agement of Prof. A. R. Horne, editor and pub- 
lisher of The National Educator. 

Applicants may send two application forms, 


and will receive the advantages of being regis- 
tered in both offices without extra charge. 


Tue attention of teachers is called to Dixon’s 
new “ High School” pencils. They are made 
in two sizes, —regular diameter and tablet 
diameter. They are made in round shape only, 
** satin ’’ finish, and graded to five degrees of 
hardness. The leads are very choice, and second 
only to Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 
The Dixon Company have also placed upon 
the Market a ——— crayon, made expressly 
to meet the demand fora superior sketching 


crayon. The lead is tough, and hasa deep, 
rich, black color. Ask your stationer for these 


AN institution of which all Americans feel 
proud, and in which so many are directly in- 
terested, is the New EneLanp CoNsERVA- 
TORY OF Music, which begins its Fall Term 
under the most favorable auspices. In its 
NEW HOME,— which has ample accommoda- 
tions for 500 lady students, it has been a grati- 
fying success, 1971 students, representing 49 
States, Territories, the British Provinces and 
Foreign Countries, have been in attendance 


daring the past, with every prospect of an in- 
number for the coming year. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State Norma 
SAaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Ma. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

nished by Mr. Swasey, D. B. Haear, 


INSTITUTES are a necessity, but do not think 
a few days work at the Institute will make s 


skijled teacher out of raw material. There are 
many excellent works on teaching, the best and 
cheapest of which, all things considered, is 
Tue TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
Buy that before going to the institute and 
peruse it well. Then you will be enabled to 
appreciate the instructions of your teachers. 


he book is published by T. 8. Denison. of 
Chicago. Price, $3.00; one | ume, 
twenty-five books in one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Daniel Lambert, an Englishman who died 
in 1809 at Piccadilly, at the age of 39, weighed 
1222 pounds. 


—  Asacure for Heart Disease, nervousness 
and sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
is unsurpassed. 30 years trial prove it. $1 00 
per bottle at your druggist’s. 


—In Great Britain, in 18838, the number of 
dogs licensed was 894,903; but this did not in- 
clude all the dogs. 


Hay-Fever. After tryingin vain for eleven 
years to cure my Hay Fever, I purchased a 
bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm, which entirely 
relieved me. — R. W. Harris, Letter Carrier, 
Newark, N. J. Price 50 cents. 


— The longest river in the world is the 
Mississippi, reckoning from the source of the 
Missouri, being 4300 miles, or equal to the 
combined length of about thirty-three millions 
of Esterbrook’s mammoth falcon pens and 
pen-holders. 


— Mahmoud-Ben Ayad, the Tunisian gen- 
eral, who died in Paris in 1880, left a fortune 
of which the real estate alone was valued at 
800,000,000 francs. 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less poney a the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

— The cost of an ostrich is $1,000; their 
weight is from 300 to 400 pounds. They lay 
75 eggs each year, valued at $100 each. 


— Thousands testify to the merits of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart lator as a sure cure for 
Heart Disease in all forms. It is known from 
Maine to California. Give it a trial for those 
distressed feelings. 


— The total cost of 26 Russian embassies and 
legations is 1,142,000 roubles; the consular ser- 
vice, 550,000 roubles. 

— Senator Plumb of Kansas was a printer 
once. Now he is worth $1,000,000. The 
moral is obvious, 

— For twenty years I wasa sufferer during 
the summer months with Hay-Fever. I pro- 
cured a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm, and was 
cured by its use.— CHARLOTTE PARKER, 
Waverly, N. Y. 


— About 70,000,000 acres of corn will be 
harvested in the Uuited States this year. 


ADVICE TO MorHERs. — Mrs. Winslow’s. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, mt is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The total product of wheat in the United 
oe year, is estimated at 350,000,000 
us 


Use, instead of unwholesome cosm 
Sulphur Soap, which 
skin. 


Hill’s Hair Dye, black or brown, 50 cents. 
For chills, fever, ague, and weakness, Col- 
Beef Tonic, 


no 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. | 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
VOLUMES BY JOHN BURROUGHS. VOLUMES BY H. D. THOREAU. 


«“ What Mr. Burroughs does is not only an addition! “ His power of observation seemed to indicate addi. 
to our information, Dat to the good we He — 
rneé. ; 


EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
$1.50. 


PEPACTON. $1.50. 

WAKE BORIN. Revised, enlarged, and illus-| wAtLDEN; or, Life in the Weeds. $1 50. 
trated. $1 50. A WEEK ON THE CONCORD and MER- 
RIMAC BIVERS. §1 59. 


and enlarged, with frontispiece Illustration. $1.50. ex CURSIONS IN FIELD and FOREST. 
With a Bi hical Sketch by R. W. EmERson, 


BIRDS AND POETS, with Other 
aves ‘THE MAINE WOODS, $1.50. 
CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
= oy Greek followed by their translation, word for 


all the 8 
free. 
VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINTER SUNSHINE. New edition, revised 


hich give the lines of Latin and 

pear es 0 8, Whic. ve es 0 

English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude 
ass) le 


DE MIL 
Phvsiological “Charts of Life.” 
Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, X. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Bosten. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


25 volumes in one constitute the 


TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


FULL! RELIABLE! STANDARD! 


T. S. By H, B. Brown, D. Lind, F. P. Adams, Etc. 


This invaluable work first published two years ego, has taken its place along with the Blackbeard ani 
the Dictionary as a necessity to every Live School Teacher. It offers more for the money than any 
other work ever pub!ished for teachers. Figures will not lie,'and the printer's figures prove this statement. 

CONTENTS: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov't, School Law, Composition and 
Rhetoric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. 8. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to Study and use Books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test 
questions. A/odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., a 
pious referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


co) 
One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 


The teacher,who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in ashort time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30 ; 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press of the Union, and Hundreds of Educators. 


‘This book is a monument to the patient labor of Mr. Lind and his associates. In short, the book is an 
clopedia of text-book knowledge required by the teacher and of practical modes of presentation as prac- 
by the authors.” ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

‘Last Autumn [ examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only 

added to my high opinion of its value, I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. LUOB, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

** It is even better than recommended. All teachers and advanced students should have a copy.” 

E. M. RoTRAMBL, Co. Supt. Franklin Co., Ill. 
“I know of no other work that gives within the same limits so large an amount of varied and valuable 


orm: A. COWARD, State Supt. Education, 8. C. 
* It is edited by live teachers, and the methods are the best.” ©. T. BEACH, Supt. Montgomery Co., Kan. 
“ Will meet a very general demand among teachers, and well deserves 


dence,” 

EHLE, State Supt., Minn. 
A very large and continuous sale shows what the public think of it. Itisa necessity. : 

P R j Cc E a Cloth, Beveled Boards, Marbled Edges .... 


a Library Leather, Marbled Edges ........ 
AGEN 


T. 8. DENISON, Q) Metropolitan Block, CHICACO, ILL. 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and 
Sor all interested in Elocution. 


200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 


A condensed 73 comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
Voice, articulation, expression, gesture, and 
methods of instruction comprise the chief depart. 
ments of the work, each department being illustrated 
by varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
ion. rrespondence invited. Sold 
booksellers or by the publishers. A 


NATIONAL SOHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Department PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


YMAN’S SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 


Uur Light Line Sho: nd system fs 


The above cut represents Sibley’s Patent Peu- 
cil Sharpener, the only practical Lead and Slate- 
pencil Sharpener ever invented. 

Simple, durable, and easily kept in order; works rap- 
idly, and makes a fine point. 

Send for descriptive circular to 


easy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
used after 15 to 20lessons by mail. soct 
Situations for graduates. Send 


. Box 1148, Meriden, Conn. 


for this Volume of Taz JounNa., 


4828 W. EB. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 
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THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS me WORLD. “=. 
| 
| | 
00 
75 
. a oe Do not think the territory has all been worked ; 
t will sell even better where some copies have 
en pages, etc., free. 
_—— 
\N & @! 
| 
cs, 
| | 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

JOHN K BUCKLVYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 
ley Instetute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “ I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
ost cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions.” 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsy!- 
vapia Educational Bureau to teachers seeking 
positions ‘The promptness and earnestness with which 
Supt Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an aasistance surpassed by 
n other Bureau. Having bad experience with several 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously test 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shail 
gladly use my influence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
I again desire a position.” 

For application-form and list of testimonials, address 

L. LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for a of instruction; recommends 
good schools mts. Call on or 

J. YOUNG -FULTON, 


Teachers’ Agency 
240 as (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern 8 Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & CO., 


480 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, wedo not want a name; if 
ag are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Su ntendents, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. d for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 


Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MUTUAL PLAN.” 


Address the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
465 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 
We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better ter with us, as we can infinitely 
acrease your chances of getting just what you want. 
467 tf LEMMON BRO’S, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at MORTON'S, 140 West 23d St. 
Central, quiet. homelike, at less than % hotel-prices. 


tha nd stage lines at the door connect he line 
n the city. Elevated R. R. station within 300 toot. 


ty of 10,000. Pr $500. 
leaves on account of {/l-health. A rare opportu- 
nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ Oo-operative 
Association, 38 Madison 8t., Chicago, Lil. 474 tf 


FOR SALE OR ee 
exceedingly 
Address W, H. Boyp, Monroe, Mich. 


A Sem 
complete ; 
reas Onable, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


= ine ordering Books, or Goods 
kind noticed in these columns please an that 
ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ere to the advertisement in Taz JouRNAL of 
Sibley’s Patent Pencil Sharpener, of which the 


following is a brief description’ The machine 
consists of a stand which can be fastened toa 
table or a shelf, or other suitable places, by 
means of the thumb-screw at the bottom. 

On the right of the machine is a crank and 
gear attached; the gear engages with a small 
gear on the stud beneath; to the small gear is 
attached a pulley, and on the left side of the 
machine is a similar pulley, and around these 
two pulleys is a sand belt. Connected with 
the left-hand pulley is a grooved wheel carry- 
ing around belt which drives the chuck, or, 
pencil-holder at the top of the machine. 

The pencil holder consists of a tube with a 
small grooved wheel on the outside, and a nut 
on the outer end; the holes in the inner end of 
the tube, and in the outer end of the nut, are 
smaller than that in the central part of the 
tube, and are joined by tapering shoulders. 
Within the tube is placed a piece of rubber 
tubing, the hole in which may be made to fit 
any size of pencil, by turning the nut and com- 
— the rubber against the tapering shoul- 

ers. 

In operating the machine the pencil is passed 
through the holder, antil the end of the pencil 
is over the fsand-belt ; one turn of the crank 
will then turn the pencil fifteen timesin one 
direction, while five feet of sand-belt are rub- 
bing against it in the other direction. Beneath 
the place where the pencil comes in contact 
with the sand-belt is a steel spring which bears 
against the inner surface of the belt, and which 
may be inclined so as to give any desired taper 
to the pencil point. 

The requirements in a practical sharpener 
are, that it shall do the work easily, quickly 
and well, and that when the cutting parte are 
dulled or worn they can be readily re- 
placed. This machine will answer these 
requirements perfectly; an ordinary -sized 

cil that has never been sharpened can 

reduced to a fine point, with an inch taper, 
in ten seconds, and a worn sand-belt can be re- 
placed by anew one in the same length of 
time. No argument is needed to show the 
advantages of using sharp pencils; to do good 
work the scholar must have good tools. 

Teachers of all grades, especially Primary 
Teachers, who have been obliged to sharpen 
both lead and slate pencils for fifty or sixty 
scholars have found it a task both disagreeable 
and tiresome. By using this machine much 
time is saved, far better points are obtained; 
and experience has shown that even primary 
scholars soon learn to operate the machine, 
and also esteem it a high favor to be allowed 
the privilege, thus converting a burden of the 
teacher into a pleasure of the pupil, to the 
advantage of both. 

The price of the machine is $5.00. They 
will be sent by express, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination before paying. With each 
machine is sent full directions for operating, 
an oiler and two extra sand-belts. In a school 
of fifty scholars a sand-belt will last about a 
month. The price of them is $1.00 per dozen. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 

Address WILLARD E. SIBLEy, 
Waltham, Mass. 


Office of ‘‘ Dio Lewis’s Monthly,”’ } 
Bible House, New York, 12th. Aug., ’84. 
Mr. Eprror, — Dear Sir :—I have at length 

gained possession of my magazine, — Dio 

Lewis’s Monthly. Hereafter all communica- 

tions to its Editor or Publisher, and all busi- 

ness about my books, must be addressed to Dio 

Lewis, Bible House New York. 

Those who have sent money to others for 
Dio Lewis’s Monthly, or for his books, and 
have received nothing in return, will please 
communicate with me at once. 

Very respectfully, 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR 
nut wishing to kee: ited on desirable p » m- 
us. We have over 200 
Vacancies for which we have ne Teachers, 
iy” A few more State Agents wanted. 24g 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
88 MADISON StT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hints to teachers on “ How to Apply for a Position,’ 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents 477 tf 


Dio Lewis. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other SYstems in ! and legibility. 
Equal in speed. ed in 1-3 the time. Price 
40 with manual. Special medal awarded by 

American Institute, N.Y. Send for circulars. 


U. $. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Is a type of catarrh having 
peculiar It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. Anacrid 
mucus is eecreted, the dis 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Gaim is a 
remedy founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis 
ease and can be depended 
upon. 50cta at druggists: 


Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 


mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


60 cts. b 


“NEAR THE NOSE.” 


A HUNTER'S EXPERIENCE. 


CuIcaGo, Feb. 23, 1883. 
O. N. Crrrrenton, Esq 


C : | was a hunter in Idaho and Utah in 1869, 
and thirst was compelled to drink 
alkali water, having nothing else for over 36 hours. It 
saturated my system, bringing out on my face and fore- 
head large red blotches near the nose, which remained 
for over 10 years. 

I tried everything I could find, and had the best phy- 
sicians in Chicago doctor me for over two years. Fina 
I tried GLENN'S SULPHUR Soap, and it isa morwy tha 
I did, for six cakes took the blotches all away, and I shall 
always feel like recommending this soap to the public. 
I have at all times told everybody of its marvelous cure 
tome. I remain, yours sincerely, 

FRANK G. WELLS, | 
Room 11, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP willeliminate poisonous 
Skin Diseases when all other means have failed; and will 
quickly banish lesser afflictions and keep the skin clear 
and beautiful. The genuine always bears the name of 
Cc. N. Crittenton, 115 Fulton Street, New York, Sole 
Proprietor. For sale by all Druggists, or mailed to any 
ays on recoipt of 3Oc. in stamps, or three cakes 

or 

German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


Agents Wanted. 


LAIN AND LOGAN; The Life and Ser- 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. SANDER 
son, D D., in Revised Edition of American ie on 
A standard work. Illustrated, 550 pp., $2.00. lso, 
The Life and Times of (OR) Cleveland & Hendricks, 
By T. E. WILson, Editorial Staff N. Y. World. 548 pp 1 
Illustrated, $2, Each outfit is 50c. To Agents only. Kook 


and outfit $2. Appl CLEVELAND 


E. B. TREAT, Pub, 
AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. The grandest book of theage. Agents sell 10 to 
2O@aday. Send for Circulars. Extra Te Specimen Plate, 
etc..to A. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS ! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEotxNEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaign statistics, steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c., &. 550 pages. Send for ontfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD Bg0s., 10 Federal St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agee for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
H. J. Rawsdell and Ben. Perley Poore. 34 fall. 

6 illustrations. The most authentic on pub- 
Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (jast published , and Lives of 


f Kurope and America. Circulars free. 
Noted Women of Kurop 
477 tf 


81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED-—For the Lives of 


VELAND & 
LAGAN, TENDRICKS, 


In1 Vol. by T. W. Knox. In 1 Vol. by How. A. BARN 

ye , Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. h 

vol.. 500 . $1.50. GO per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free. 
ORD PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED to intro- 
duce Zell’s Con- 
densed Cyclepedia. 


TEAGHERS 


BEST, CHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Oyclo- 
pedia published. 


For terms address Cc. B, BRODIE, 


475 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ADIES \A/HITE |JOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ¥ ¥ ever pub’d 


NEW EDITION. trom Washington to the 


resent time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White Kouse, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulers, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 
A PRIZE, 


which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 
1. Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Professors and Tators. 
3. Academies, Sominaries and Public and Private 


Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. ’ 


4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 
5. Bonts and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


THE NEw ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 


9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 


e able and experienced teach who are not seek- 
ing positions, bal 


Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
¢ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 

This Bureau is under the management of a . 
e fessional educator, who has a) fort yoate in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 
The business of this Bureau is rapidly i e 
The call for teachers of every grade of cabrel andere 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A native born and educated French lady, — a lady of 
refinement, and Protestant,—to teach the French Lan- 
guage in a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New Eng- 


” Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


TO SELL OR RENT, 
A valuable School Property, with the good-will of a 
flourishing school for young ladies, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, Said property consists of ten acres of land, ele- 


gant buildings suited to school purposes,and well far- 
Sished. Price: onle, $15,000; rent, $1,200, Parties 


desiring correspoudence with the proprietor, please 


address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
480 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Preparato Schools 
Normal Schools, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8y., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College Hanoyer, N.H. Address 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 amd 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catal ress 


ogues add: 
423 uz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


the 
344 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, ostab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 

. For er ap 

school, 1679 Washington St. House), Basto 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, pas. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M AT WoRoEsTER. For Both Sexes. 
} particulars, address 


E. H. Principal. 
— NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin trance 
on Wednesday, 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 


dress Miss ELLEN 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
, address the Prin. A. G. Bovpzn, A.M. 
TE SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Nf "rizmoutn N. H. The next term will begin on 
a) y Feb.7. For information, 
cipal, C. ©. RouNDs, Ph.D. 430 ss 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course 
special Classes of studeats. Addras, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


wait the workers absolutely sure, 
world. Fortunes a 1 


At once address Tauz & Co., A 


Our Bducational Portraits are Gems, 


ELY’s 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau | 
FEVERS 
ro 
HAY-FEVER | 
{ 
| 
q 
- = q 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
Po | 
B 
| 
| 
EACHERS | | | 
BABYEAND | 
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SUPLEE’S Home Musical Library. 
—_ 
This isthe general nameof an unrivaled collection 
WANTED, AGENTS TRENCH of of Vocal or Instrumental 
. 4 alike in shape, binding, and price. but not otherwise 
book hhas 200 to 260 pages, Sheet: Ma. 
For some of the best selling school articles now in the 0 N WOR DS. eno 
market. Exclusive territory and paying commissions lections. 
tellig Anal itional ds f Uniform Price, each $2.00 Boards; $2.50 
given. Active, & ent Teachers, with some busi- by Prot. Cloth ; $3.00 Git, 
ness experience, preferred. Address, with references, => Trench On the VOOAL. INSTRUMENTAL. 
r) ally in le » was but poor J 
edi has | deplored this, in| Gems of English’ Musical Favorite. 
temo, cloth, 400 pages. Net Gems of Sacred Gews of the Dance. 
Copies for examination sent postpai ranz's m 0 8 0 y- 
482 f A. 0. ABMSTRONG & SON, New York. | Moore's Irish Melodies. ‘Fiano at Home. Duets. 
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